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ROBABLY one 
of the few 


: 
: 
: 


Miss Glasgow was herself born in Rich- 
mond, during the late nineteenth century, 


books, certainly 
one of the finest 
books written by 
a Virginia au- 
thoress about 
Richmond, — the 
State Capital. 
and the people 
who live in it, is 


Miss Ellen Glasgow's Romance of a Plain 


and though she has traveled extensively 
and spent winters in New York, she con- 
siders Richmond her home, and finds in its 
atmosphere her truest literary inspiration. 

When Miss Glasgow’s first book, The 
Descendant, appeared, the whole town— 
then more of a village than it is now, with 
its community life interests more closely 
marked—was thrilled with excitement, ail 
the more so, because the youthful novelist 
had done her work without giving her 
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neighbors the least intimation of her in- 
tentions. Delicate from childhood, she 
was one day Ellen Glasgow, realized only 
by her household circle and her nearest 
friends as being extraordinarily gifted; 
the next day, Ellen Glasgow, who had 
written one of the strongest novels of the 
day, one that moved critics to say it could 
not possibly have been the creation of a 
woman's mind. 

But the claim put forward in The De- 
scendant has been maintained with an 
ever-increasing development in the books 
that have succeeded it until now, when 
Miss Glasgow is recognized in the United 
States, as in England, Germany and 
France, as being a writer who has largely 
helped to render Virginia famous for her 
literary women. 

Some years ago the flavor of The De- 
liverance and of The Ancient Law still 
lingered in minds aroused by the questions 
these books suggested. What section of 


the State was in Miss Glasgow's thought 
as a setting for the former? When Caro- 
line County was mentioned, then at once 
there was a discussion as to what one of a 
half-dozen once prosperous homes and 
families might have served as originals for 
places and characters in the book. 
Approached on the subject by a friend, 
Miss Glasgow, who never grants an inter- 
view to a newspaper man or woman, said 
that Christopher, the dominant personality 
of The Deliverance, was an ideal charac- 
ter; that sitting on a broad piazza of the 
Glasgow Richmond residence, where she 
does much of her summer work, ske 
looked up and saw him coming up the 
garden paths between sweet-scented bor- 
ders of old-fashioned flowers, and she de- 
scribed him as he then appeared to her. 
In The Ancient Law, the main action of 
the book takes place at a place which Miss 
Glasgow calls Tappahannock. Virginia 
has a Tappahannock, a riverside village of 





The Archer Home 


At Sixth and Franklin Streets. Portrayed in Miss Glasgow's Romance of a Plain Man 
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between himseif and a_ little princess 


Essex County, nestling beside the Rappa- 
hannock River, which is here three miles 
wide, its blue wavelets curling as the cur- 
rent hastens onward to the sea. But the 
picturesque Indian name was used in 
The Ancient Law merely as a disguise, 
and a tobacco market and manufacturing 
center, its bustling activity contrasting 
strangely with its as yet undisturbed tran- 
quility, was finally identified by curious 
readers as an actual setting for happen- 
ings of interest. 

There is no room for mistakes on any 
one’s part in The Romance of a Plain 
Man. The period of the book covers some 
very interesting years for Richmond and 
Virginia. The man whose history is here 


whom he loved from his first sight of her, 
and at whom he looked with longing eyes, 
when she walked up and down the paths 
in the grounds of an old Church Hill 
mansion which memorialized, in its crum- 
bling decay, the departed prosperity of the 
family to which in the book she belonged, 
by right of birth and inheritance. The 
old mansion is an actual fact. It still 
stands, and its tangled shrubbery and 
flowers speak eloquently of the days when 
a real owner, Dr. John Adams, occupied 
it, and he and his good wife played a 
goodly réle in the Court-End circles of 
“The Hill,’ as the quarter around old 
Saint John’s Church was denominated. 





The Adams House 


told is a self-made citizen belonging by 
birth and environment to a part of Rich- 
mond that was earliest settled and once 
most fashionable, but for years a part 
from which business and residential im- 
portance have departed. 

Miss Glasgow, as a novelist, has many 
of the qualities which have always indi- 
vidualized George Eliot. Ineffaceably im- 
pressed upon the mind remain the sordid 
realities which rendered a small lad’s life 
unhappy and drew a sharp line of division 


Tobacco trade and tobacco factories 
figured largely in the industrial life of 
Richmond during the period described by 
Miss Glasgow in The Romance of a Plain 
Man. In the midst of this work and its 
teeming phases, living amid the squalor, 
the picturesqueness and the color of a 
peopled poverty, the plain man of Miss 
Glasgow’s imagination gained his experi- 
ences, experiences across which rang the 
laughter and the music and the soft gut- 
teral speech of the Virginia negro, the 
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Berry Hill 


The Home of Malcolm Graham Bruce. 


Not far from South Boston, the manufacturing town prominently 


written of in The Romance of a Plain Man 


naturally expert worker in the tobacco 
fields. 

The plain man carried always an image 
and a purpose in his heart. The first kept 
him above unworthiness and the second 
reached out to grasp success and so bring 
him nearer the woman of his dreams. 

His life in its developmént touched 
centers of other life interests at many 
points. The grey house in which his lady 
had her womanhood abode is believed to 
be the Archer residence at the corner 
of Sixth and Franklin streets, a splendid 
survival architecturally and as to its in- 
teriors, of early nineteenth century ideas. 
A pen-picture of the drawing room at 
Shirley, the Carter home on James River, 
might be taken as the one where the plain 
man in lover-like haste to find his wife 
and woo her afresh, went to kneel at her 
feet in so modern a medium of transporta- 
tion as an automobile. 

Not far away from South Boston, the 
tobacco mart and milltown exploited in 


The Ancient Law, are the homes of the 
Bruces, Staunton Hall and Berry Hill, 
typical of that birthright which Daniel 
Ordway flung away for a mess of pottage. 
Nowhere in Virginia are fairer or more 
famous homes. One of them might have 
served as a model for Cedar Hill in its 
palmy days, another for the Ordway 
home at Botetourt, with its red and gold 
maples, its microphylla roses and the mel- 
lowed charm of an historic background. 
Miss Glasgow's Richmond home stands 
at the corner of Main and Foushee streets. 
It is spacious in construction, with the hall 
running from front to rear, the drawing- 
rooms, library and dining-room on the 
first floor. Miss Glasgow’s study is above, 
its generously filled bookcases and _ its 
writing-table constituting its chief fea- 
tures. Here much of the author’s work 
has been done, and here The Miller of 
Old Church, a splendid example of the 
author’s art in constructive literary 
achievement, was begun and ended. 


ELLEN GLASGOW 


The winter of this year and the autumn 
of 1911 were spent by Miss Glasgow in 
New York City, a family bereavement 
rendering change of scene and surround- 
ings advisable. She writes best, in her 
own opinion, in her native atmosphere, so 
it seems probable that a book about which 
she is now busied will be finished in Rich- 
mond. She is here one of a very unusual 
group of people in her profession, among 
whom are Miss Mary Johnston and Mrs. 
Kate Langley Bosher. Between Miss 
Johnston and Miss Glasgow, especially, 
there exists a close friendship dating back 
through years. These two remarkable 
figures appeared side by side in the great 
Suffrage Procession which rendered May 
4 a red-letter day in the woman’s page of 
the history of New York City. Both are 
vitally interested in the cause of suffrage 
and in the progress of the movement in 
Virginia. 

Miss Glasgow is very fond of out-of- 
door life. In the spring and summer she 
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spends her mornings on the back piazza 
of her home, which she has fitted up as a 
sitting-room. It is screened with flower- 
ing vines and overlooks beds, gay with 
color and fragrance, out on boxwood 
shrubbery and magnolia trees. 

The author is distinguished by great 
charm of manner and person, and by a 
quick cordiality and responsiveness, that 
comes of her Virginia heredity. She en- 
joys the friendship of many of the English 
authors, among them Beatrice Harraden, 
May Sinclair and other equally talented. 

A reader of Miss Glasgow’s books, one 
who often drops in for five o'clock tea, 
which is a most delightful function, when 
partaken of with the author, said to her: 
“Will you tell me who the old lady in your 
Battleground is, the one who reads the 
Mysteries of Udolpho in bed, with a can- 
dle on her breast?” 

“Willingly,’ answered Miss Glasgow. 
“She is a far-away ancestress of my own, 
one who used to live at Needham, where 





The Drawing Room at Shirley 


The Carter House on the James River. 


Used as a Model for a Scene in The Romance of a Plain Man 
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the first law school in the State was 
founded. There she hangs in profile, done 
by Saint Memin,” and she waved her hand 
lightly toward a picture on the wall. 

Miss Glasgow is deeply interested in 
animals, especially in dogs. She founded 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in Richmond, and was for 
many years its president. A generous en- 
dowment by will, from a woman who, like 
herself, loved animals, enabled Miss Glas- 
gow to employ a secretary and put the 
work of her association on a proper foct- 
ing. None the less is she actively and 
personally concerned in improvements 
projected and carried forward by the 
organization. 

All forms of humanitarian and social 
service work appeal to Miss Glasgow with 
peculiar force. She is possessed of keen 


powers of observation, and has a store of 
during 


reminiscences gathered her so- 
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journs in Italy, England, Germany and 
elsewhere, which she draws on at will, to 
illustrate what she desires to render illu- 
minating in speaking to others. 

She has the qualities rendering a woman 
successful in speaking—directness, clear- 
ness, conciseness—and, while no one could 
be more averse than she in seeking pub- 
licity, a demand upon her by suffragists 
who are her stateswomen finds her always 
logically prepared and ready to answer a 
demand. 

Miss Glasgow has written always out of 
her own convictions, with a free hand and 
heart. For consistency of purpose and 
admirable continuity of construction she 
has few equals at the present day. As 
already stated, she belongs to a rare group, 
one which more than any other factor, is 
redeeming Virginia’s present and render- 
ing its tuture bright with promise. 








Life in London 





By Arnold Bennett 


Author of ‘‘Paris Nights”’ 
No. IV. The Circus 


{1 flowers heap- 

ed about the 
bronze foun- 
tain are for 
them. And so 
that they may 
have flowers all 
day long, older 
and fatter and 
shabbier women 
make their home 
round the fountain (modeled by a genius 
to the memory of one whose dream was 
to abolish the hardships of poverty), with 
a sugar-box for a drawing-room suite and 
a sack for a curtain; these needy ones live 
there, to the noise of water, with a secret 
society of newspaper-sellers, knowing in- 
timately all the capacities of the sugar-box 
and sack; and on hot days they revolve 
round the fountain with the sun, for their 
only sunshade is the shadow of the dol- 
phins. On every side of their habituated 
tranquility the odors of petrol swirl, and 
great, gaudy-colored autobuses, brilliant 
as the flowers, swing and swerve and grind 
and sink and recover, and in the forehead 
of each is a blackened demon, tremen- 
dously preoccupied, and so small and 
withdrawn as to be often unnoticed; and 
this demon rushes forward all day, with 
his life in his hand, and scores of other 
lives in his hand, for two pounds a week. 
\When he stops by the fountain he glances 
at the flowers unseeing, out of the depths 
of his absorption. He is piloting cargoes 
of the bright beings for whom the flowers 
are heaped. 





Stand on the steps of the fountain, and 
look between the autobuses and over the 
roofs of taxis and the shoulders of police- 
men, and you will see at every hand a 
proof that the whole glowing place, with 
its flags gaily waving and its hubbub of 
rich hues, exists first and last for those 
same bright beings. If there is a cigar 
shop, if there is a necktie shop like Jos- 
eph’s coat, it is to enable the male to cut 
a dash with those beings. And the life 
insurance office—would it continue if 
there were no bright beings to be provided 
for? And the restaurants! And _ the 
chemists! And the music hall! The 
sandwich men are walking round and 
round with the names of the most beaute- 
ous lifted high on their shoulders. The 
leather shop is crammed with dressing- 
cases and hat-boxes for them. The jew- 
eler is offering solid gold slave-bangles 
(because they like the feel of the shackle) 
at six pound ten. 

And above all there is the great estab- 
lishment on the corner! An establishment 
raised by tradition and advertisement and 
sheer skill to the rank of a national insti- 
tution, famous from Calgary to the Hima- 
layas, far more famous and beloved than 
even the greatest poets and philanthro- 
pists! An institution established on one 
of the seven supreme sites of the world! 
\nd it is all theirs, all for them! Colored 
shoes, ce lored fro rcks, colored necklaces, 
colored parasols, colored stockings, jabots, 
scents, hats and all manner of flimsy 
stuffs whose names—such as Shantung— 
summon up in an instant the deep orien- 
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talism of the Occident: the innumerable 
windows are a perfect riot of these de- 
licious affairs!’ Who could pass them by? 
This is a wondrous institution. Of a 
morning, before the heat of the day, you 
can see coming out of its private, half- 
hidden portals (not the ceremonious 
glazed doors) black-robed young girls, 
with their hair down their backs, and the 
free gestures learned at school and not yet 
forgotten, skipping off on I know not 
what important errands, earning part of a 
livelihood already in the service of those 
others. And at its upper windows appear 
at times more black-robed girls, and dis- 
appear, like charming prisoners in a 
castle. 

he beings for whom the place exists 
come down all the curved vistas towards 
it, on foot or on wheel, all day in radiant 


droves. They are obliged at any rate to 
pass through it, for the Circus is their 


Clapham Junction, and the very gate of 
finery. Impossible to miss it! It leads 
to all coquetry, and all delights and dan- 
gers. And not only down the vistas are 
they coming, but they are shot along sub- 
terranean tubes . and hurried through end- 
less passages, and flung up at last by lifts 
from the depths into the open air. And 
when you look at them you are com- 
pletely baffled. Because they are English, 
and the most mysterious women on earth 
save the Scandinavians. You cannot get 
at their secret; it consists in an impenetra- 
ble ideal. With the Latin you do come 
in the end to the solid marble of Latin 
practicalness; the Latin is perfectly un- 
romantic. But the romanticism of these 
English is something so recondite that no 
research and no analysis can approach it. 
Ibsen could never have made a play out 
of a Latin woman; but I tell you that, 
for me, every woman stepping off an 
autobus and exposing her ankles and her 
character as she dodges across the Circus, 
has the look in her face of an Ibsen hero- 
ine; she emanates romance and enigma: 
she is the potential mainspring of a late- 
Ibsen drama, the kind whose import no 
critic is ever quite sure of. This is to be 
Anglo-Saxon, and herein is one of the 
grand major qualities of the streets of 
London. 

They are in this matter, 
all alike, these creatures. 


I do believe, 
You may 


en- 
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counter one so ugly and mannish and gro- 
tesque that none but an Englishman could 
take her to his arms, and even she has the 
ineffable romantic gaze. All the countless 
middle-aged women who support circu- 
lating libraries have it; the hair of a 
woman of fifty blows about her face 
romantically. All the nice youngish mar- 
ried women have it, those who think they 
know a thing or two. And as for the girls, 
the young girls, they show a romantic 
naiveté which transcends belief; they are 
so fresh and so virginal and so loose- 
limbed and so obsessed by a mysterious 
ideal that really (you think) the street is 
too perilous a place for them. And yet 
they go confidently about, either alone, or 
in couples, or with young men at bottom as 
simple as themselves, and naught happens 
to them; they must be protected by their 
idealism. And now and then you will see 
a woman who is strictly and truly chic, in 





the extreme French sense—an amazing 
spectacle in our city of sloppy women 
who, while dreaming of dress for ten 
hours a day, cannot even make their 
blouses fasten decently—and this chic 
Parisianized creature herself will have 
kept her idealistic gaze! They all keep it. 
They die with it at seventy-five. What- 
ever adventure occurs to an English- 


woman, she remains spiritually innocent 
and naive. The Circus is bathed in the 
mood of these qualities. 

Towards dark it alters and is still the 
same. See it after the performances on a 
matinée day, surging with heroines. See 
it at eight o’clock at night, a packed mass 
of taxis and automobiles, each the casket 
of a romantic creature, hurrying in pur- 
suit of that ideal without a name. Later 
the place is becalmed, and scarcely an 
Englishwoman is to be seen in it till after 
the theaters, when once again it is nation- 
alized and feminized to an intense degree. 
The shops are black, and the flower-sellers 
have gone; but the electric sky signs are 
in violent activity, and there is light 
enough to see those baffling faces as they 
flash or wander by. And the trains are 
now bearing the creatures away in the 
deep-laid tubes. 

And then there comes an hour when the 
hidden trains have ceased, and the auto- 
buses have nearly ceased, and the bright 
beings have withdrawn themselves until 





TREASURE TROVE 


the morrow ; and now, on all the footpaths 
of the Circus, move crowded processions 
of men young and old, slowly, as though 
in the performance of a rite. It leads to 
nothing, this tramping; it serves no end; 
it is merely idiotic, in a peculiarly Anglo- 
Saxon way. But only heavy rain can 
interfere with it. It persists obstinately. 
And the reason of it is that the Circus is 
the Circus. And, after all, though idiotic, 
it has the merit and significance of being 
instinctive. The Circus symbolizes the 
force which drives forward the 
social organism through succeeding stages 
of evolution. The origin of every effort 
can be seen at some time of day emerg- 
ing from a crimson autobus in the Circus 


secret 
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or speeding across the Circus in a green 
taxi. The answer to the singular conun- 
drum of the city is to be found early or 
late in the Circus. The imponderable 
spirit of the basic fact of society broods 
in the Circus forever. Despite all changes 
there is no change. I say no change. 
You may gaze into the jewelers 
shop at the gold slave-bangles, which 
cannot be dear at six pound ten 
since they express the secret attitude of 
an entire sex. And then you may turn 
and gaze at the face of the Suffragette 
with her poster and her armful of papers 
and her quiet voice and her mien of pride. 
And you may think you see a change 
fundamental and terrific. Look again. 


Treasure Trove 


By Pauline Frances Camp 


Y dictionary is a safe; 
Within it locked up tight 


Are tuneful lyrics, sonnets quaint. 


\nd verses, grave and light 


There too, iambics lurk unseen, 


And jokelets hide away ; 


And yearning for an author, waits 


The novel of the day. 


These treasures are for you and me, 


Or any one in sooth, 


Who knows the combinations, for 


They legion are, in truth. 


Bill Shakespeare learned the trick when 


young, 


And learned it well, I wot. 


And many a gem he drew from thence ; 


So Dickens, Holmes and Scott. 


Hope springs eternal in the heart, 
And therefore, day by day, 


I juggle with the words, intent 
Myself to find the way. 


Should perseverance reap reward, 


Or chance, yield up the key, 


I, too, may spoil the treasure and 


Enrich posterity. 








A Farmhouse near La Faouet 
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\rgoat, Amor—close sheltering crests of pine 
\nd vales of ancient silence walled by these. 
Mrs. OWENs. 
EDGED in by 
the “ancient si- 
lence” of the 
Black Hills, the 
little town of 
Le Faouét lis- 
tens dreamily to 
the sylvan 
laughter of a 
water brook as 
it winds down 
the soft, green valley of the Ellé—that 
same silvery laughter that at Saint Jean 
was mingled with the ruder  laugh- 
ter of the sea. And therein lies the 
difference between the Argoat and the 
Armor of Brittany. The Armor is rugged 
and barren; its hills and jagged cliffs 
flash the rough sparkling beauty of an 
uncut gem. The Argoat is set in mystic 





St. Barbe—La Faouet 


La Faouet 
A Hill-Town of Brittany 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 
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forests and fields of 
rustling grain; its steep hills and deep, 
winding valleys echo the runic murmur of 
romance. The busy, joyous hum of forest 
life surrounds one; the swish of a flail. 
the minor melody of a quaint Breton 
chanson floating across the fields of mel- 
lowing grain, or the far-away sound of 
a shepherd’s pipe interpret the simple, 
pastoral life of these people, in whose 
present still lingers fifteenth-century re- 
moteness. Yet even here, amidst a seem- 
ingly untouched primitiveness of life and 
living, modernity has at least to some 
extent broken through the “walled silence” 
of their reserve. Unconsciously they are 
looking beyond the line of their beech- 
crested hills, beyond the verge of the 
forest of Broceliande into a modern world. 

There is but one road leading into this 
untouched Breton town of Le Faouét— 
the road to yesterday—a wild, rambling 


beauty—beech 
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road that winds across the hills and 
through lovely, verdant valleys where 
tumultuous little streams laugh merrily— 
the sylvan, elfish laughter of Broceliande. 
The July air was keen, the atmosphere 
clear-cut like September, the clouds mak- 
ing shadow-pictures across the gorse and 
heather-decked hills. The same wonderful 
buoyancy, the pent-up vigor that is felt 
en route to Saint Jean was in the air, and 
along the white road picturesque peasants 





The Road Leading to St. Barbe 


La Faouet 


in Sunday attire trooped gaily homeward, 
singing, laughing, merry. It was the fete 
of Sainte Barbe, the great festa day of 
the year at Le Faouét. Summoned by the 
tolling of the great bell, the peasants had 
gathered on the pine-clad hill beside the 
curious square bell-tower, there to wor- 
ship in the old, moss-grown chapel of 
Sainte Barbe, that is set in the cliff some 


three hundred feet above the rushing, 
tumbling Ellé. The chapel is the votive 


offering of one Jean de Toulbodou to 
Sainte Barbe, who miraculously preserved 
him from harm during a terrific thunder- 
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storm which overtook the knight while 
hunting in the valley in 1489. Beautifully 
balustraded hollowed by centuries 
of pilgrim feet, lead down from the belfry 
to the chapel, where an old Breton with 
long, gray hair and clad in a homespun 
linen suit, unlocked the door to the past— 
a past that not only was but is. Here the 
“ancient silence’ knows no penetration. 
\bout the age-worn chapel lies the forest, 
shimmering in the July sunshine, quiver- 
ing with its invisible forest life; echoing 
the song of birds, exuding the pungent 
fragrance of deep woods. At the top of 
the balustraded steps, across a miniature 
bridge, the wee chapel of Saint David is 
perched upon a jut of rock. Within, the 
old man pointed to a statue of Saint 
Guenole, the patron saint of cattle. Votive 
offerings of cows’ tails were heaped be- 
neath the statue of the saint, offered, the 
guardian explained, through the aid of 
the bright-eyed Marianne, who acted as 
interpreier, in order “that the cows might 
become gentle cows with good disposi- 
tions.” The simple faith of the old man 
and the little girl was very realistic, very 
touching. The two were one in their 
faith. But the old man, slow or thought, 
slower of speech, was lost forever behind 
that “ancient silence.” 

The holy well of Sainte Barbe, with its 
moss-dimmed bas-relief of the good saint. 
lies in a green meadow at the foot of the 
cliff to which the chapel clings. It dates 
back to the founding of the chapel, and 
on the fete day the girls gather there to 
find an answer to that all-important ques- 
tion—‘“will they marry within the year?” 
At the bottom of the stone basin is a hole 
about the size of a fifty-cent piece, and 
on the dropping of a pin through this 
aperture hang their fondest hopes. It 
was the nature worship of Saint Jean 
transferred from the fire to the water. 
And the cry I had heard at Saint Jean 
echoed in my mind: “You have been to 
the Fire. Come to the Water also!” 

As at Saint Jean, life among these peo- 
ple seemed simple enough, to present no 
problems. Yet as I sat there by the old 
fountain with Marianne listening to her 
prattle, I realized that even in fifteenth- 
century Le Faouét, the problem of transi- 
tion was upon them. It was a sensitive 
little face that looked up into mine, a 


steps, 
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child’s face made serious by care. Fair 
hair peeped shyly from beneath the pretty 
lace cap, and the wonderful blue eyes, 
penetrative yet melting into dreams, gave 
promise of the spirit that would some day 
pierce the “ancient silence.” She told me 
that she had one sister and three brothers. 
and that through the curé she had pro- 
cured a position for the eldest brother as 
kitchen-boy on a P. & O. boat. Then she 
added quite simply that in order to place 
him under the protection of Sainte Barbe, 
who protects against accident, she had 
saved up four francs to have a mass said 
especially for him—‘et maintenant il avait 
chance.” Again in speaking of some one 
who was an orphan she said: He is indeed 
poor, he has no father nor mother.” Then 
she spoke of how the government had 
forced them to speak French in _ the 
schools, and of how they had closed the 
nunnery across the Place—and her face 
grew like flint. Loyalty, the old feudal 
loyalty instinctive with these people, rose 
up in defense of past traditions and all 
that for centuries has been held sacred 
and inviolate. Yet these children were 
speaking French—there had been no up- 
rising as in the days of the Chouans. A 
fatalism founded on infinite hope charac- 
terizes their attitude, a resignation that 
accepts present conditions in the hope that 
things will return to what they have been. 
But the march of a race is onward, and 
so by devious ways the Bretons are reach- 
ing out towards modernity. 

Like all Breton towns, Le Faouét strag- 
gles about the market place, which is the 
centre of its life—its everyday life as well 
as the secular part of its fete days. Here 
the weekly market takes place; here the 
gossips of the town gather; here does the 
carousel drone, and the circus hold sway; 
here do the pipers sit on the edge of the 
low wall that encloses the arched avenue 
of trees, the pink streamers on their hats 
waving gaily in the wind, and pipe quaint 
scraps of tunes while the peasants dance. 
With flagolet and bagpipe the pipers pipe 
vigorously as the couples gather under the 
trees, merry in their holiday. The step 
was something like a mazurka, and in 
form something like a gavotte—a running 
dance with four peasants in a set. It was 
quaint, primitive indeed, and done with 
the same unconsciousness that is charac- 








teristic of all they do: it was the child at 
play. Between the dances the couples 
walked around the Place arm in arm—and 
thus is their simple wooing accomplished. 

Then there were races, two peasants of 
le Faouét upholding the honor of the 
town against a swaggering “beau gas” 
from some neighboring village. While 
they were preparing to start, the chal- 
lenger, with a brave show of superiority, 
dismounted, tossed the bridle-rein to a 
man nearby, and followed by his admirers 
entered the inn. The clink of glasses told 
of healths being drunk to this country 
hero. The Faouét men, meanwhile, 
waited, surrounded by a loyal, eager group 
who were not niggardly in giving advice 
and in bidding them be on the lookout for 
tricks. At last the “beau gas” swaggered 
out, and in a moment the three were off 
down the road, soon disappearing over the 
crest of a low hill. ‘Ten minutes of breath- 
less suspense, then the clatter of hoofs, 
and the riders straggled in, the “beau gas” 
leading amidst a mingling of shouts and 
groans as the townspeople saw _ their 
champions defeated. 

The sun was “raining gold” through the 
thick vault of trees of a deep, green lane 
that wound down the hill and along the 
valley of the Ellé toward Saint Fiacre 
one of those old, old chapels whose history 
lies buried among its crumbling walls. A 
magic stillness hung about the place, the 
magic of Viviane’s forest that breathes of 
her eternal freshness and beauty. The 
bell-tower is unique, one thickness of the 
stone rising up as a continuation of the 
west front wall, the bells hanging between 
its pinnacles—an Eastern touch that would 
suggest the wind-bells of an Indian tem- 
ple. Despite its ruinous condition, the 
chapel is still beautiful, enshrining within 
its heart a superb fifteenth-century carved 
wood rood. In style it is flamboyant, lav- 
ishly set with figures, mostly relating to 
the history of Saint Fiacre. Doubtless 
this rood, so uncharacteristic of French 
churches, harks back to English influence 
due to English occupation during the 
Hundred Years War. 

Near the chapel is a farmhouse, and 
there we lingered chatting with the peas- 
ants and watching them prepare a stone 
oven for a neighborhood’s baking—some 
fifteen enormous loaves in all—which were 
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marked with a horseshoe, a cross or a tre- 
foil for good luck. The older women 
wore black velvet tub hats, with shoulder 
capes attached, not unlike those worn by 
the Welsh women. On the way back, we 
passed an old woman tending her cow 
and spinning with a spindle. She stood 
working busily, the sunset glow brighten- 
ing her strong, weather-beaten face, a 
quiet dignity gracing her worn clothes 
and betokening an innate finenness, re- 
vealing the fine tempering of her Breton 
spirit—a noble simplicity of soul. Well 


could I imagine her following the old 
Breton custom of “telling her beads by the 
homeward be- 


stars,” as she wandered 
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neath the deep, dark blue of the night sky. 

Simplicity is peculiarly native to these 
Celtic people, a simplicity that is subtly 
blended with great strength, gentle cour- 
tesy, intense spirituality. Their tenacious 
lovalty to the past, wrought with its tra- 
ditions and feudalistic ideals, steeps the 
atmosphere in that of royal France, the 
fleur-de-lis not dead though trampled 
underfoot, its bruised sweetness still lin- 
gering among the hills of France. Yet 
beyond these hills of “ancient silence” and 
the forest of Broceliande lies modernity, 
and thither is the future beckoning them, 
even as France, unknowingly perhaps, is 
looking unto the hills. 








A Few Anecdotes 
By J. Passmore Edwards 


Y mother was a Baptist, and 

my father, though not a 

Baptist, was a Calvinist in 

belief. He frequently went 

on Sunday mornings, taking 

one or two of his boys with him, to the 

Baptist chapel, about a mile off, and to the 

Wesleyan chapel in the village on Sunday 

afternoons. He was prone to criticise, in 

a hostile spirit, the sermons delivered at 

the Wesleyan chapel. He abjured Wesley 

as much as he admired Toplady, and bal- 

anced his depreciation of Arminianism by 
his appreciation of Calvinism. 

Though I heard, when a boy, several 
hundred sermons, I do not remember a 
single passage or anecdote given in any 
one of them. I well remember, however, 
how sleepy I frequently got at the after- 
noon services, and the scores of times I 
pinched myself or pulled my hair to pre- 
vent nodding or falling from the form. 
We all sat on forms without backs in 
Cornish village chapels in those days. | 
also well remember how eagerly I antici- 
pated the perorations of a Wesleyan travel- 
ing minister (Christopher by name) when 
he described in glowing language the joys 
of the redeemed and the tortures of the 
damned. 

When he preached, and particularly at 
the end of his sermons, I was wide awake. 
I then listened with rapt attention, or as if 
I were witnessing the closing scene of a 
tragic performance on the stage. His 
florid descriptions so arrested and swayed 
my imagination that in my dreams I occa- 
sionally awoke in fright on seeing the 
world on fire, accompanied by scenes that 
might have given Dante excruciating sug- 
gestions for his Jnferno. I mention these 
things not to undervalue preaching to 
young people, but to suggest that such 
preaching, to be beneficial, should be 
adapted to the youthful mind. 

3ooks in my father’s house were few, 
and fewer still in most of the houses in 
the village; and the books within reach 
were more theological than interesting. 
When I was about fourteen and managed, 
by putting pennies together, to save a shil- 
ling or two, I occasionally walked from 


Blackwater to Truro—six miles—to buy, 
at a second-hand bookshop, the best, or 
what | thought the best, books my slender 
means would allow. 

Having read of Locke and Newton as 
great names linked to fame, I resolved to 
buy and read their works. The first I 
managed to pick up was a second-hand 
copy of Newton’s Optics, which I read as 
I best could, and was just as wise at the 
end as I was at the beginning of reading 
it. I was more fascinated with the fine 
title, Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. ‘This I could not get at second- 
hand, and had to order it through the old 
pensioner who supplied the “Penny Maga- 
zine.” After reading Locke’s Essay, I 
found myself almost as much at sea as 
when trying to follow Newton in analysing 
sunlight. This double disenchantment as- 
sisted to chasten my zeal in the pursuit of 
knowledge and to limit my reading to 
humbler themes. 

My father rather discouraged than en- 
couraged reading, and particularly in the 
daytime. On winter evenings the room in 
which the family mostly lived was lighted 
by a single candle, similar to what miners 
used underground. Such candles in those 
days required frequent snuffing, but they 
rarely got it. I, however, by the aid of 
such light, managed to read while others 
were talking or moving about; and hun- 
dreds of times I pressed my thumbs firmly 
on my ears until they ached in order to 
read with as little distraction as possible. 
In this way I managed frequently to enter- 
tain myself and pick up fragments of 
knowledge. These recollections of early 
days, fresh and vivid as those of yester- 
day, have encouraged me in after years to 
promote the public library movement, so 
that poor boys and girls, as well as men 
and women, may enjoy educational or 
recreative advantages denied to many dur- 
ing the early and middle parts of the last 
century. I have in several instances, when 
building public libraries, provided reading 
rooms for the special use of boys. 

Reading Channing prepared the way for 
reading Emerson, which I regard as one 
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of the chief privileges of my life. 1 owe 
more to Emerson than to any other writer 
or teacher. He occupies on the roll of 
fame a unique position as poet, philoso- 
pher, humorist, teacher and brave citizen. 
His son relates how, when he and his sis- 
ters were in bed, his “father would come 
up and, sitting by us in the twilight, chant, 
to our great delight, a good-night song, 
which he made up as he sang, to the trees, 
the birds, the flowers, the members of the 
family, and even the cow and the cat.” 
Emerson lived a beautiful and a useful 
life, and, whether employed in interpreting 
Nature or the powers and possibilities of 
the human soul, and its necessary affinity 
to all suns and systems; or lecturing to 
students; or teaching the duties of lofty 
citizenship ; or, in his own words, “planting 
the rose of beauty on the brow of chaos” ; 
or chanting twilight melodies to his chil- 
dren, he is worthy of admiration as one of 
the luminaries of the human race. 

In 1848 Emerson visited this country, 
when he delivered several lectures in Man- 
chester. I was at the time a member of 
the London Early Closing Association, 
which was in a state of monetary stagna- 
tion. Hearing that Emerson had arrived 
in London, I suggested that he should be 
invited to deliver two or three lectures for 
the benefit of the Association, and Mr 
John Lilwall, its secretary, and I were ap 
pointed to wait on him. 

We did so, and were received with capti- 
vating courtesy. We told him how we 
were situated, and wanted to be lifted out 
of debt; and we felt sure that he, by lec- 
turing on our behalf, could do so. He 
hesitated, and said he was scarcely pre- 
pared to give any more lectures in England. 
I ventured to say that two or three of the 
lectures he had delivered in Manchester 
might be repeated to different London 
audiences. In reply he said he could not 
do so, and one reason was that if he were 
conscious, when lecturing in London, that 
one of his audience had heard him give 
the same lectures in Manchester, he should 
feel most uncomfortable—a proof of the 
peculiar sensitiveness of his nature. He, 
however, promised to think over the mat- 
ter and let us know his decision. 

Two or three days after Emerson wrote 
and accepted our proposal, and undertook 
to give three lectures—the first on Mon- 
taigne, the second on Napoleon, and the 
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third on Shakespeare. I need scarcely say 
that the committee were delighted. Exeter 
Hall, at that time the most notable meeting- 
place in England, was taken, and the neces- 
sary preparations were made for the de- 
livery of the lectures. The tickets of ad- 
mission sold rapidly ; we had splendid audi- 
ences and gratifying results. After paying 
all expenses we netted one hundred and 
fifty pounds, paid our debts, emerged from 
difficulty, blessed Emerson, and went on 
our way rejoicing. 

On the occasion of the last lecture I 
first saw Thomas Carlyle, at that time a 
dark, shaggy man, self-centered and im- 
passive. He sat in the same position, with 
folded arms and crossed legs, and not mov- 
ing a muscle during the delivery of the 
lecture. The audience now and_ then 
cheered the lecturer right heartily, while 
Carlyle sat still as a statue. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Monckton Milnes 
M. P., and poet, and afterwards, on the 
nomination of Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Houghton. Mr. Milnes, in returning 
thanks, said the audience at the moment 
was in the presence of three historic facts 
—namely, Emerson, Shakespeare and 
Exeter Hall. He might have said four 
facts, by referring to the presence of 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Another Carlyle reminiscence occurs to 
me. Soon after the news of the Turkish 
atrocities in Bulgaria startled the world, a 


big London committee was formed to 
organize public opinion to denounce 


Turkish rule in Europe, and to condemn 
Disraeli in consequence of his Turkish pro- 
clivities. Scores of public meetings were 
held, the greatest of them in St. James’ 
Hall, which was presided over by the Duke 
of Westminster and addressed by Mr. 
Gladstone. Knowing that Thomas Carlyle 
shared our views, it was decided to ask him 
to take the chair at this meeting, and I was 
appointed to see him on the subject. 

I did so, and found him obliging, but in 
broken health. He expressed his inability 
to preside, much as he agreed with our 
action. He said: “My work is done, and 


[ shall not be sorry when the Almighty 
takes me to Himself’—words, coming 
from such a source, well worth remember- 
ing. The name of John Bright being men- 
tioned, Carlyle warmed up, and said he did 
not like John Bright, as many years before 
he was in his company and considered him 
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an egotistical man. I said I had known 
Bright for many years, and cooperated 
with him in many ways, and always found 
him otherwise. 

“Ah,” said Carlyle, with pathos, “per- 
haps I was mistaken, and may have mis- 
judged him; and if so I should be sorry.” 

When Disraeli’s name was mentioned, 
the old sage’s attitude stiffened, and, weak 
and weary as he was, and putting warmth 
and energy into his words, he spoke with 
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scorn of Disraeli and his leadership of the 
Conservative party. Among other things 
he said: “I wonder how long this preten- 
tious Jew will be allowed to dance upon 
John Bull’s body.” And this, it should be 
remembered, was said some time after Dis- 
raeli had offered Carlyle a titular distinc- 
tion—an offer that was politely declined. 
He preferred to remain what he had made 
himself, without Court recognition or 
adornment of any kind. 





Decadence and American Literature 
By Albert Mordell 


T is rather anom- 

alous that our 
literature should 
be comparative- 
ly free from a 
current of ideas 
that elevates 
contem porary 
European litera- 
ture, when the 
whirlpools of 
this stream received their initiatory impulse 
from an American source—Edgar Allan 
Poe. It was his cardinal principles of art, 
that, through Baudelaire’s translation and 
practice, led to the formation of the Par- 
nassian and Symbolist movements in 
French literature. The Pre-Raphaelite 
poets moulded their art after his pattern. 
To his power, or at least to tributary in- 
fluxes thereof, is due in some measure the 
note of moral revolt in the Scandinavian 
drama and the emotional interest of the 
Slavonic novel. Decadence or modernity 
has thrived on European soil, but it was 
largely of American growth. 

There is much to show that reversion 
to its primary art-type would effect the 
same powerful results in our literature as 
have favored the European. If decadence 
be taken in its more conservative sense, 
divested of psychopathic tendencies, our 
literature may also rise in esthetic value ; 
and the chief requisite for this condition 
may be the adoption of ideas aggressive to 
obsolete, but still cherished tenets. For 
modernity (or decadence) is the natural 
growth of a condition of society whose 





evils are due to ideas no longer true ; those 
who suffer through social conventions are 
driven to the opposite views of decadence. 
It is a request from society for a lease of 
life on its own terms. Decadence is not 
immoral nor unmoral, but it takes issue 
with prevailing morality when the ethics 
of this morality may be called into ques- 
tion. Decadence must not be confused 
with degeneracy. Among the decadent 
classes are a number whose deficiencies 
are due not to social, but to neurotic 
causes. These constitute the unhealthy 
classes who have contaminated modern 
art and are responsible for the disrepute 
in which it is held. But true modernism, 
the modernism of Ibsen, combats certain 
edicts, held as moral, but which it, through 
the refractorary optical powers of its ex- 
ponent’s intellect, discerns as inherently 
immoral. When Bourget first called him- 
self a moralist of the decadence, he did 
not venture forth as an impudent cham- 
pion of pernicious doctrines. He sought 
to disseminate certain advanced ideas 
which the immaturity of the age censured 
as immoral, though moral, and many of 
which are to-day conventional, if not com- 
monplace. 

In Europe to-day the modern spirit 
stalks, terrifying the superstitious but cap- 
tivating all thinking souls. The vigor and 
magnanimity of its ideas have brought 
forth the greatest literary products of our 
age. At first people complained of the im- 
morality of Ibsen. But it was soon realized 
that it was this reputed “immorality” of 
Ibsen that was his greatness. Ibsen was 
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“immoral” from the conservative point of 
view, but we see to-day it was really he 
who was moral in his ideas. The ideas 
that Ibsen attacked were the immoral ones, 
and these he showed in their true light. 
To a country with distorted conceptions 
of beauty and unjust interpretation of 
morality, the very sane and moral art is 
that which fosters their deceptive views. 
To them an art imbued with an intrinsic- 
ally more zsthetic and rational view of 
life would be perverted. The emotion- 
sterilized monk of the Renaissance treated 
as immoral the more judicious pagan de- 
partures of its artists. He was oblivious 
to the fact that his own views when first 
generated were similarly denounced and 
accepted by a minority. 

Even more than Europe, America 
should find modernism its chief requisite. 
For modernism is democracy and democ- 
racy is modernism. Each is a challenge 
flung in the face of feudal conceptions of 
character. Each is a craving for a pleni- 
tude of life that must invigorate us; each 
is a product of utterly varied environ- 
ments and new discoveries in the scien- 
tific world. Since art or a conception of 
life is largely the result of a condition of 
life, it is preposterous that we should per- 
mit our democratic institutions to be nur- 
tured upon ideals begotten under alien 
and adverse circumstances. In vain has 
Whitman pleaded for the artistic presen- 
tation of ideas which are the natural crop 
of our democratic soil, and not those 
illegitimately transplanted ones of distant 
ages. Here was heard only a refrain from 
his voice dissipated as an echo from Eu- 
rope, where his words were hearkened to. 
Although decadent in form as well as in 
matter, his ideas had to be reinculcated in 
our memories by the recent introduction 
of a likewise originally neglected, inde- 
pendently conceived foreign work—a spir- 
itual sister of the Leaves of Grass— 
Stirner’s The Ego and His Own. The 
beneficial influence of the modern spirit in 
our literature was suggested to us by 
Gorki when he saw our country’s intellec- 
tual and esthetic hopes lie in Whitman's 
works. 

Besides the two American authors men- 
tioned, the other two who, with these, con- 
stitute our chief esthetic quartette, Haw- 
thorne and Emerson, are also modern in 
spirit. The anarchic manifestations of 
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Emerson are known, and need no com- 
ment. His artistic paternity to Meterlinck 
and his resemblance in many respects to 
Max Stirner are admitted. In a review, 
Huneker misled his readers into thinking 
they were reading Stirner when he was 
quoting Emerson. And as for Hawthorne, 
with his almost morbid inclinations to 
skirt the borders of good and evil, in a 
search for new moral values, is not The 
Scarlet Letter, as all great art is, an attack 
upon Puritanism? He is even more daunt- 
less than some of the European modern 
writers, daring morally to ostracize the 
wronged husband, whom another writer 
would have probably canonized; while 
Hester Prynne arouses our sympathies 
even more than <Anna_ Karenina or 
Madame Bovary. Our four great authors 
are gigantic, not despite their modernity, 
but because of it, and they are distinctly 
American. The most pronounced quality 
of their genius was exercised in their ad- 
vance of their age. They were all open 
to the charge of defiance of authority, one 
of the conditions of great art. They are 
the real representatives of what our lit- 
erary tendencies should be. It was because 
our literature departed from the path that 
they toiled at that it declined in literary 
value. When our writers shall ascertain 
the right road, they may go beyond their 
predecessors. As yet ihe path seems to be 
hidden. There is, nowcver, the consola- 
tion that Henry James has exposed his 
latter literary plates to the light of mod- 
ernism, thus defining radical traits in the 
characters of his portraits. In addition, 
his is the shrine at which two representa- 
tive decadents like Bourget and D’Annun- 
zio have worshipped, coming again under 
our influence, since they also have felt the 
influence of Poe. 

Yet it may be questioned whether a cer- 
tain defiance of authority is a fundamental 
condition of art, whether it is modernism 
that stamps art with a priceless seal and 
assures it its sublimity and permanence. 
To those who express dissatisfaction with 
reference to examples in the past—men 
like Lucian, Rabelais, Montaigne, Cer- 
vantes, Moliere and Byron, who derived 
their greatness irom their spirit of revolt 
—a theory may be broached. Since all 
great art is, to a large extent, that which 
promulgates great truths or ideas, it must 
display a certain spirit of individualism ; 
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it must depart from the authority of cur- 
rent ideas despite their tenacity. A great 
truth is very often the discovery that some 
remote false idea passed for a time as a 
true one. Art in defending one truth may 
unwittingly displace an accepted one. Its 
magical power is thus converted into in- 


vestigation of authority; in short, it has 
a spirit of scepticism. If Buckle has 


proven one theme in his History of Ctv- 
ilisation it is that civilization progresses 
in proportion as the spirit of scepticism 
permeates a country, and that one of 
orthodoxy retards its progress, illustrating 
the latter proposition through Spain and 
Scotland. Literature is the gauger of civ- 
ilization’s march. Between both is a con- 
stant reaction. If civilization advances 
through scepticism, then so does art. ‘The 
plane of its intellectuality and zestheticism 
is raised when literature asserts an indi- 
viduality and questions an authority. The 
artist’s questioning displays his doubt; he 
investigates and gives a new 


representa- 
tion. 


Art may be said to progress in pro- 
portion as its partisans are sceptics. The 
best art is that which refuses to counte- 
nance the truth of a false idea, though the 
world regard it as truth. 


Decadence, being 
in the best sense 


the freshness of youth 
rather than the puerility of age, is the 
Hilda Wangel who will come knocking at 
the door and demand entrance. Let us 
permeate our art with the essential vital- 
ity, for we have grown weary, like 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, of casting our 
nets into the seas for goldfish and draw- 
ing up instead the head of an old god. 
Our art is not great because decadence 
has not infected it. But the success of 
the plays of Shaw, and the renewed popu- 
larity of Wilde, show us that we are not 
immune. However, the decadence that is 
necessary in the beginning is better illus- 
trated in the restraint and self-possession 
of an essay of later or a novel of Mere- 
dith than in the works of the just named 
unbridled wielders of paradox. Moreover, 
one may hazard the assertion that should 
American literature continue in its usual 
current, subservient to the moral heritages 
of its Puritan founders, fearing to counter- 
act some of the perilous ethical notions 
entertained by the masses, America will 
not have a great literature for years to 
come. Without any attempt to be para- 
doxical, it is this “sanity” and “normal- 
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ity’ on which we pride ourselves in our 


literature, that constitute its danger. Our 
books manifest a fear of thought. They 


do not voice independent opinions, but first 
consult the ideas of the majority with a 
view to coinciding with them. Instead of 
making public opinion conform to the 
higher standard of genius, they conform 
to public opinion. 

If America needs as examples coun- 
tries whose literature was practically 
born, immediately achieving _ prestige 
through the influx of modernism, Russia 
and Norway may be cited. Of what sig- 
nificance were the literatures of these 
countries before they, became the pioneers 
of moral revolt? While they catered to 
ecclesiastical restrictions and social exac- 
tions, artistic value was absent. There is 
naught to hinder our literature from 
achieving prominence similarly if it fol- 
lows the precedent of these countries. 
The sooner it inhales deep draughts of 
life-giving breath from the spirit of mod- 
ernism the better, lest it finally 
to esthetic asphyxia. Modernity will 
thrive if we have modern critics like 
Bielinski and Brandes, who interpreted 
and hastened the new movement in their 
countries. Fortunately America is taking 
and Huysmans, which they might not have 
tolerated several years ago. 


succumb 


Hluneker is 
pointing to the direction of our intellectual 
sojourn. With one or two more critics 
of his scholarship, word-jugglery and 
above alk his decadence, American litera- 
ture will be well on the path. 

Let us hope, however, that our literature 
will join in the great task of European 
literature to-day, forecasting the advent of 
Ibsen’s Third Kingdom, where both the 
Galilean and Cesar rule and are ruled. 
For modernity is merely seeking to reap 
the harvest of the pagan and 
zscetic morality. Even the conservative 
element admit the necessity of gleaning 
some of the pagan sheaves that have fallen 
by the wayside and of scattering some of 
the chaff of zscetic morality. We desire 
an art where beauty is not repudiated; 
where the only self-sacrifice is that which 
exists for  self-development ; 
affected altruism is discarded with en- 
grossed egoism. Undoubtedly there will 
always be a bone of contention as to where 
pagan or modern ideas transcend their 


ideas of 


where 
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limit. Many maintain they have done so 
in poems like the “Fleurs de Mal” of 
Baudelaire, in novels like the Mademot- 
selle de Maupin of Gautier, while the 
admirers of these works assert that a 
large margin is still left. But authors 
like Strindberg, the Polish dramatist 
Przybyszewski, author of The Children of 
Satan and The Synagogue of Satan; the 
Italian poets Stechetti and Carducci, 
author of The Hymn to Satan, are a crew 
whose Satan worship would not be tol- 
erated by the lovers of the poet who was 
the father of Satan worship—Milton, the 
hero of whose epic is Lucifer rather than 
Jehovah. 

But it must be left to time to show 
where decadence has been faulty in its 
influence. At present, while mankind is 
casting himself beneath the Juggernaut of 
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phantom ideals and illusions, gazing in 
mystifying bewilderment at his self-muti- 
lated spirit, the one necessity is modernity. 
Those who are traveling blind-folded in 
the beaten path must be shown the essen- 
tial deviation. The time has never been 
riper than the present for scattering the 
seeds of the new gospel; they must take 
root and flourish. There are voices in the 
wilderness crying out in desolation. We 
must pitch our tents and gather under 
their shelter the needy and the helpless. 
Everything seeks the change. As Whit- 
man says, “Not only is the human and 
artificial world we have established in the 
West a radical departure from anything 
hitherto known—not only men and _poli- 
tics and all that goes with them—but 
Nature itself, in the main sense its con- 
struction is different.” 


“King by Divine Right” 
By Edward H. S. Terry 


ARTH’S first kings ruled by force and so, on down, 
E, Their sons have reigned from that day unto this; 
3ut God upon a poet placed His crown, 
Unseen, with an immortal, soul-wrought kiss! 
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The Home of Jean Aicard 


An Unexploited Literary Shrine 


By Francis Miltoun 


NUG beneath the 


great fortress 
heights of 
Faron and 


Coudon, _over- 
looking the mar- 
velously beauti- 
ful harbor of 
Toulon, the 
greatest war 
port in the Med- 
iterranean, lies the little Saracen townlet 
of La Garde. It is the home of Jean 











A Corner of Aicard's Provencal Paradise 


Aicard, one of the later of the French 
Academicians. 

Above the hamiet rises the poor rent 
fabric of the old chateau, a grim reminder 
of feudal times. You ask the “maitre” if 
there are any Saracen types still to be 
seen in the region and he replies: “Look 
at me.” Not bearded like a berserker, not 
possessed of the figure of a Viking, but 
altogether of the type of form and figure 
that one associates with the Saracens of 


of the 
classic 


old, Aicard is the very antithesis 
barbarian nature, in spite of his 
countenance, grizzled though it be. 

His is by no means the face of a poet, 
however, but his manner is wholly that, 
and his welcome is impulsive and ample 
as he rushes out to meet you coming up 
that alley of stately lindens which leads 
from the highroad to the great gate of 
Les Lauriers Roses. Warmer and warmer 
grows the welcome as you approach the 
house itself. Aicard’s “bon chien” wags a 
welcome, too, and the very stones of the 
house and the flags beneath your feet echo 
the same cordial sentiment. 

Great men have ever graven sentiments 
and mottoes over the portals of thei 
houses, over their chimney-pieces, and hac 
them worked in tapestry or carven in 
marble and set into the walls, but it has 
remained for Jean Aicard to incise them 
in the flagstones beneath the feet of those 
who pass his portal. The door-sill of Les 
Lauriers Roses is ample and ornate, and 
as one reads the inscriptions over which 
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he treads it is as if he were in some sacred 
Valhalla where the souls of the good and 
great were echoing their best thoughts in 
air. 

There is no doubting the sincerity of 
the welcome to Jean Aicard’s abode as he 
who walks may read. 

Si tu cherches la joie, aime les belles choses 

Le Marbre et le Laurier, la Peinture et les Roses 

Et le Rythme assemblant des mots pour nous 
charmer 


Ou toutes les beautes du monde sont encloses, 
Et cheris l’amitie qui console d’aimer 


And again, and again, and again, 


Si tu portes la trahison 
Hesite au seuil 

—dit la maison. 
A qui vient en ami, monseuil 
De lui-meme fait bon accueil 
Je suis le seuil partout sacreée 
Tu passeras, je resterai. 


Je suis ferme sous ton pas 
Sois ferme, ne tombe pas. 


If by chance the “maitre” himself 1s 
not visible when first you enter he is still 
in that marvelously attractive study above 
the veranda, to which you will soon be 
made welcome. Scarcely conscious of 
earthly joys or sorrows, Aicard, as the 
“fille’ (remark the Provencal has no use 
for the word “bonne”) announces your 
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presence, comes back from dreamland and 
rushes down the winding stair to receive 
you in that typically effusive, but none the 
less sincere, Provencal manner. 

“Ah, mes amis, you have come; an hour 
ago you were uppermost in my mind and 
I strolled along the highway looking for 
you. Evidently you missed the train, and 
then, and then, I fell to work again, and 
only just at this moment did it dawn upon 
me that you might be here, and that I was 
unconsciously keeping you waiting among 
the swirling autumn leaves on the veranda 
whilst I was still groping among the 
clouds for a word or phrase which should 
round off the sentiment that I have for 
days been seeking to incorporate into the 
discourse which I am preparing for my re- 
ception at the Académie. You will pardon 
me, I am sure. It is an event* that hap- 
pens but once in a lifetime, like the first 
falling in love of a young girl. Anyway, | 
am glad that you have come. I should 
have been disappointed beyond words if 
you had not. No, you do not disturb me 
in the least; for thirty-seven days, since 
I returned from distracting Paris to my 
Provencal Paradise, I have been strug- 
gling with this Academy discourse, and 
you may be sure I am glad of the oppor- 


*This refers to his election as an academician. 
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tunity to let it slumber tor a while, what- 
ever my friend Loti may say when he 
makes the speech of welcome which will 
usher me into the sacred fold.” 

Aicard’s Fouse and grounds are indeed 
typical of the best of Provence. The 
backgrourd is the typical Provengal pay- 
sage that one sees in the paintings hung 
upon the walls of the Louvre and the 
Luxembourg, the classic motifs of Cor- 
douan and Galliardini, a framing that 





Terminal Bust 


In Aicard’s garden 


could not fail to inspire poet, painter or 
any craftsman or artisan that ever lived. 
Above is the same blue sky that enabled 
Aicard’s friend, Clément Massier, at Golfe 
Juan, to evolve those wonderful forms of 
iridescent pottery which are the rage of 
connoisseurs and collectors of ceramics 
the world over. Aicard has many exam- 
ples of his friend’s wonderful lustres and 
glazes scattered here and there about the 
house and in the alleys of the garden. 
among the palms and aloes and laurier 
roses, great porcelain frogs and turtles 
and sphinxes, a laughing terminal bust of 
a faun and a brilliant array of vases and 
jugs in every corner, and everywhere hop- 
ping about and chirping merrily are the 
indigenous Provencal cigales, chorusing 
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as it were the chief note in the gamut of 
Provengal poesy. 

As one enters and ascends to the 
famous study there is to be remarked a 
wall-painting that would have done credit 
to Puvis de Chavannes. It is by Monta- 
nard, a Toulonnais whose work is des- 
tined to become famous throughout the 
art annals of the world. It is a composi- 
tion—frankly it is an ouvrage chique—a 
combination of all that is best of Proven- 
cal landscape, the sea, the mountains, the 
olive and the almond groves, the dazzling 
white of the dusty road and the clear-cut 
silhouettes of cypress trees in the distance. 

A short stair leads to the study itself 
and its innumerable souvenirs, from the 
death mask of Hugo to the three-sheet 
poster of Aicard’s first piece for the 
theater—Le Pére Lebonnard and Aicard’s 
last received precious possession, the ¢épée 
which he is to wear at his Academy pres- 
entation. Everywhere are souvenirs of 
friends entirely personal to the poet him- 
self. Walls and shelves are crowded to 
distraction. Then there is the fauteil of 
Alphonse Karr, “the ecrivain-jardinier,” 
Aicard’s friend who went to Saint 
Raphael on the sunny Mediterranean 
shore, not far away, in order to be alone. 
Before his death Karr saw a great “resort” 
grow up around his famous “Maison 
Close” and he was, as his friends affirm, 
literally hounded to his death by the im- 
portunate strangers who followed in his 
wake. 

You may not interview Jean Aicard. I 
tried it, as I have scores, hundreds, of 
other celebrities, but all was of no avail. 
The most one could do was give a clue 
and let the “maitre” ramble on, patter 
away like the lapping Mediterranean 
waves pictured so delicately in verse by 
the poet himself. 


La Mediterranée est couchée au soleil 

Des monts chargés des pins, d’oliviers, et de 
vignes 

Qui font un eternal murmure au sein pareil 

Voient dans ses eaux trembler leurs lignes. 


Our interview turned out to be a 
causerie, a causette, rather. And what 
unthought-of imaginings rolled off 


Aicard’s silver tongue! 

“I'd like to read you from my Academy 
discourse, but that might perhaps be an 
indiscretion, but I'll give you a chapter 
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from another series of tales which I am 
writing of Maurin of the Maures, that 
great ‘chasseur devant leternal, if you 
like.” 

One cannot ignore the fact that Aicard 
has developed an entirely unexploited 
character in Maurin. Daudet and his 
creations—his ‘coquins de bons sorts’— 
are already forgotten for Maurin and his 
companions of the mountain fastnesses of 
the cork and pine forests of the Maures. 

“And I am going to write Le Roman 
dun Bon Chien some day,” continued 
Aicard. “You like dogs, of course. Won- 
derful creatures, dogs. Just think of the 
personalities of the canine race which I 
have known, having been a lover of dogs 
all my life.” 

“It's a new sort of ‘nature story,” I 
said, “you ought to make a hit with it in 
America if it is true to nature, as you 
say.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Aicard, “but you are 
not over-partial to nature stories, I be- 
lieve, since your great men (also chasseur 
emeritus) your late President, appeared in 
the limelight as the opponent of animal 
characterization. Well, we shall see: ! 
shall love to do the tale, but I do wish 
you could take an interest in Maurin in 
America; he is real Provencal, I have 
known him all my life, and his like is 
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everywhere about me. It is difficult indeed 
to do him justice, but I love him so that I 
never tire of setting down the galéjades 
he had told me around his camp-fire, or in 
some roadside auberge wherein we have 
dropped together to warm up and dry out 
a bit after an exceedingly strenuous day 
or night in our beloved mountains of the 
Maures.” 

“My portrait? Oh, yes, take as many 
as you like. Really, this seeming fear of 
publicity on the part of literary folk is 
most unbecoming. One need not shout or 
advertise his supposed talents from the 
housetops, but if a curiosity-loving world 
wants to see what I look like in my rapidly 
changing years why, I have no objection, 
so kodak away,” said Aicard, conveniently 
making a verb out of the name of my self- 
contained apparatus. 

“And ‘maitre,’ will you inscribe a senti- 
ment beneath your portrait, so that wan- 
dering Americans may know what a wel- 
come awaits them if they seek to give you 
a look in on some literary pilgrimage 
which shall bring them this way ?” 

And the sentiment which he inscribed is 
that which appears beneath the portrait 
which accompanies this article. A good 
sentiment, I trow, and characteristic of 
Jean Aicard, Académicien, Poet and Roi 
de la Galéjade Provencale. 








Dramatic Sub- Titles 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of The American Dramatist 


HE modern the- 
atrical manager 
is not satisfied 
with a mere 
drama or a 
mere play. He 
seeks to lure his 
public with 
something more 
attractive in 
sound, some- 
thing more descriptive. What good is it 
to say a comedy when you really are aim- 
ing to present an “everyday” comedy? 
“Everyday” is a word quite as important 
for his needs. “Give me the play,” he 
says, “and I'll characterize it afterwards.” 

He does this in a most ingenious fash- 
ion. “Is it funny? Is it about automo- 
biles?” he asks in one breath, and he dubs 
it instantly an “auto-comedy,” which is 
quite as much a word for him as “auto- 
matic.” 

Don't say that you are not prompted 
to go to a, play by the manner in which 
its title is described! You read the book 
that is advertised with the most tempting 
adjectives, why not see the play that is 
picturesquely described for yi vu! Merely 
to announce The Bird of Paradise to 
you would give you not the faintest idea 
of the character of the play. It might 
be a comic opera, so far as its title stands. 
But your quandary is changed into posi- 
tive decision when you are further told 
that it is an “Hawaiian” play. The word 
“Hawaiian” is the important one upon 
which the manager and author have ex- 
pended most of their time, their money 
and their hopes. Then the press-agent 
comes along, and in the papers of the 
day he prints countless descriptions of 
Hawaiian customs, Hawaiian musical in- 
struments, Hawaiian dances, and so on, 
until The Bird of Paradise and the word, 
“Hawaiian,’ become synonymous. 





Mr. Charles Frohman announced that 
he had a one-act play by Barrie in which 
he would place Miss Barrymore. 


He first 


announced it as a “Novelty,” whose title 
would be withheld until after the first 
performance. He hoped thus, through 
the word “Novelty,” and through the nat- 
ural curiosity attached to the name of 
Barrie, to draw his crowd. But it was 
after The Slice of Life was identified 
with the idea of “satire” that the public 
really became interested. They began to 
understand that in a most delightful bit of 
acting, and through the medium of an 
arch and witty playlet, Miss Barrymore 
would “satirize” the modern problem play. 
Theatergoers in this way must be told 
something ot the character of the play 
they are about to see. 

The mere mention of Oliver Twist 
means nothing to the managers without 
the attendant facts that it is a “drama- 
tization,” and that the “dramatizztion” was 
made from a famous book, and that it was 
the only “dramatization” of Dickens to 
be seen in New York at the time of the 
Centenary. And the whole reason for the 
futile effort to force a poor dramatization 
of The Trail of the Lonesome Pine upon 
the public was to be found in the valuable 
advertising line, “the dramatization of a 
widely read novel.” 

What was it that first piqued the curi- 
osity of people as to Sumuriin? The fact 
that it was a “wordless” play. The art 
of pantomime was not the feature counted 
upon to attract them. And while the 
German players were in America, their 
press-agent undoubtedly emphasized the 
“wordless” characteristic, and the papers 
marveled more over that than over the 
distinctive management of Rein- 
hardt, whose theories Sumurtn typified. 
\nd the pantomime itself was such a 
novelty, as far as its manner was con- 
cerned, that people overlooked rather than 
looked over the suggestive scenes with 
which the wordless play abounded. 

The modern manager is in the habit of 
speaking of his drama as “the play of the 
moment’—as though any situation close 
to universal life were not likewise of the 
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moment. When he hits upon a success, 
the other managers instantly believe that 
he has discovered the real secret of the 
theater, and they follow him like sheep 
across the green. What a splendid term, 
“A play of social inquisition,” but it was 
not able to save The Rack from utter 
annihilation. 

The secret of advertising is this: If the 
descriptive phrase is graphic, the play 
must keep pace with it. What would have 
happened to The Vanderbilt Cup—that 
representative noisy comic opera—if it 
had not been true to its sweeping designa- 
tion as “An eight-cylinder comic machine, 
carrying three shoes and eight tubes.” 
After hearing such a send-off, would it 
have been wise simply to announce The 
Vanderbilt Cup as a “comic opera?” 

People on the stage become identified 
with certain names; to try to escape them 
would spell ruin. Were Weber and Fields 
to attempt Hamlet in serious vein, audi- 
ences would refuse to take them seriously. 
They are doomed by their public to “bur- 
lesque.” You remember the fate of the 
Prohibitionist who without previous an- 
nouncement filled the place on a lecture 
platform instead of Mark Twain, delayed 
in a railroad accident. “Drink,” said the 
serious substitute, in his most sedate voice, 
“drink is the curse of man,” and the audi- 
ence roared with laughter that Mark 
Twain should have been so funny. 

“I want something emotional; not the 
whole play, but a towering scene,” says 
the manager, and he is responsible for 
the effectiveness of Bernstein’s The Thief, 
which lives and breathes toward that one 
climax where the husband discovers his 
wife. So with The Butterfly on the Wheel 
which is absolutely devoid of any relation 
to life, but which works its way to the 
court scene, where the law, in a divorce 
case, stirs up the spirit of revolt in the 
woman under examination. Of course, 
we all know that the function of the stage 
is to appeal to the emotions. The whole 
value of Galsworthy’s Justice, The Silver 
Box, and Strife is on the sentimental side. 
Audiences must be moved. But in what- 
ever terms the press-agent forces you to 
go to see any of these plays, the play itseif 
must be in keeping with the force of the 
advertising; otherwise, a public is being 
cheated. 
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| have seen Mansfield in Monsieur 
Beaucaire, and while it was nothing much 
of a dramatization, the impression of the 
finesse of the acting is unforgettable. 
Why, then, did I turn to Lewis Waller's 
production? First and foremost, because, 
having seen him in that spectacular per- 
formance of The Garden of Allah, and 
having heard the rich quality of his voice, 
I thought maybe | would see something 
of excellence to place by the side of Mans- 
field. But even though I came away dts- 
appointed, so stagey he was in every way. 
the advertising quality of the piece made 
me glad that | had gone. I mean that in 
a day of ultra-realism, when every action 
is a problem, and every problem a social 
evil, the very term, “romantic comedy,” 
lured me. I was glad of the costume, of 
the courtly manner, of the chivalric gal- 
lantry, of the artificial bravery—anything 
that took me out of myself. “Romantic 
comedy,” and not mere “comedy,” was the 
attractive power. 

A woman who went to see Kindling was 
very distressed when the usher told her 
that she would have no other scene than 
the one in the tenement. “Do you mean 
to say,” she proclaimed indignantly, “that 
there is to be no bright dressing—no 
drawing room uptown?” And her dis- 
appointment, while unintelligent perhajs, 
may be taken as a revulsion against the 
play of condition which fails to make use 
of the ideal as well as of the literal. It ts 
natural for young girls to prefer The Firs? 
Lady in the Land to Kindling. There is 
“elitter’” about it, there is “historcial” in- 
terest in it, there is “romance.” These 
are its advertising qualities, more so than 
the fact that Elsie Ferguson is “starring” 
in the rdle of Dolly Madison. 

And I firmly believe we have so 
misused the word “serious” that we will 
soon force ourselves back into an idealista 
that is far above condition. No one has 


yet realized that we may be teal ard 
serious at the same time. No one has 
tried to show the excellent amusement 


which may be had from “serious” treat- 
ment. To be “serious” does not mean to 
be gray all the time. Human nature is 
volatile; it varies in degree and tone. A 
comedy may have tears in it; mere banter 
may lead to tragic depths. To call a play 
one thing and then misinterpret it is a 
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common accident on our stage to-day. 
And to be regarded as a “highbrow” is 
ruination. 

As much as we like Galsworthy’s 7he 
Pigeon, we cannot reconcile some of the 
acting with his designation of the play as 
a “fantastic” comedy. On reading the 
book we understand his aim and intention. 
It is not so much a comedy of condition as 
a “fantastic” comedy. There is the key- 
word which the stage manager should 
ever have kept constantly before him. 

Look over your programs and see in 
what way a manager describes his play. Do 
you know what a “musical kinemacolor” 
is? or a “farcical-romance?’’ Even Mans- 
field wanted to help his public with a catch 
phrase by calling Peer Gynt “a phantas- 
magoria,” when Ibsen only meant it to 
be a “dramatic poem.” We really believe 
that there would have been no Irish riot, 
had the Dublin players called Synge’s 
The Playboy of the Western World by 
any other name than “comedy!” 

How many times have you been to the 
theater to see something heralded as 
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“original,” only to find it as old as the 
ages? How many times have you been 
fooled into the belief that there could ever 
be a modern “morality” play, when the 
age is not such as to foster that type! 
Once upon a time we were given count- 
less comedies, but they were all hailed as 
adaptations from the French or German. 
Perhaps the value of the advertising ad- 
jective is best to be seen by following the 
fate of the American drama several dec- 
ades ago. Then it would have spelled 
ruin for the manager to have announced 
an “American” comedy, so little faith was 
placed in the term. 

There is a great deal in the name of a 
play, but after we have seen it on the bill- 
boards, we ask, “What is it about? Is it 
sad or gay? Is it a song or a dance?” 
The picture of a woman looking over the 
edge of a crater would be no aid to The 
Bird of Paradise as a title, unless the word 
“Hawaiian” appeared somewhere. That 1s 
the commercial value, that is its chief 
novelty. 








In the World of Letters 


Rachel Capen Schauffler 
HE publication of 
The Goodly Fy l- 
lowship, a first 
novel, has arous- 
ed a good deal 
of interest 1n its 
author, Rachel 
Capen Schautt- 
ler. Miss 
Schauffler’s life 
has been an un 
usual one, and in its variety of experience 
one can easily see why it is that she has 
been able to write such a “different” story. 

She was born in 1876 in Bruen, Aus- 
tria, where her father was missionary 
under the American Board of Central 
Foreign Missions, having been sent out 
by this Board to establish the first of their 
missions in Papal lands. Until Miss 
Schauffler was five years old, her home 
was in Austria, but when she reached that 
age, owing to the ill-health of her mother, 
they came home to America. “There 
were seven of us children,” Miss Schauff- 
ler says in describing the return journey, 
“and with an Austrian maid, a canary bird 
and hand luggage too complicated to men- 
tion, we traversed Europe safely and 
finally landed in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

“The loveliest things I remember about 
my first days in America,” Miss Schauffler 
says, “are the fragrance of hyacinths and 
pansies in the beds in my grandmother’s 





garden and the tinkle of ice in the water 
pitcher. The taste of ice cream goes in 
with these other things, for though there 
are ices in Austria, we were brought up 
on desserts of apple sauce and prunes.” 
After remaining in Springfield for a 
year the Schaufflers moved to Cleveland, 
where Mr. Schauffler had been asked to 
start missionary work among the Slavic 





Amelia Rives 
Author of Hidden House 
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people of this country. In Miss 
Schauffler’s mother died and her oldest 
daughter undertook to bring up the 
younger children. Sometimes she would 
go off for about a vear to school, leaving 
a housekeeper to take care of them, and 
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Payne Erskine 


Author of The Mountain Girl 


in this way she managed to graduate from 
Oberlin College. In 1893 she was married 
to the Rev. Benjamin W. Labaree, the 
famous Persian missionary, who was mur- 
dered while out in the service of his re- 
ligion, and whose death, it is said, was the 
inspiration out of which The Goodly 
Fellowship grew. 

In 1893 Rachel Capen Schauffler went 
to Vassar College, from which she grad- 
uated four years later with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors. Much of her time since 
graduation has been given over to teach- 
ing, and at present she is in charge of the 
English department of the Lakewood 
School for Girls. 

The Goodly Fellowship is a story of 
Persia. “It has been my determination,” 
Miss Schauffler says, “that the public 
should be informed of the kind of mission- 
ary work which has been done of late 
vears, like that of my _ brother-in-law, 


Mr. Labaree. It was he whose life 
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brought to me the independent knowledge 
of the spirit of real missionaries. I had, 
of course, seen in the lives of many mis- 
sionaries things which seemed to me sense- 
less and out of accord with present-day 
conditions, and I had come to the conclu- 
sion that missions were all foolishness and 
that lives that have been spent on foreign 
soil and lost there were lost to the world.” 
Undoubtedly the fate of Mr. Labaree was 
accountable for this frame of mind, but 
he was also the reason for her change in 
viewpoint. For Miss Schauffler continues, 
“Now, it was my brother Ben who through 
his quiet simplicity and his love for Persia 
revealed to me my error. When I asked 
Ben the last time I ever talked with him 
why he did not stay in America he said, 
‘Ray, I shall never feel right until | get 
back to my work in my home.’ On March 
9, 1904, that man was killed by a Persian 
sayib.” 

The Geodly Fellowship is the result of 
eight years’ work. It has been written 
and rewritten because its author was de- 
termined that the thought which she 
wished to convey should be embodied in 
the best possible form that she was capable 
of giving. This seemingly endless re- 
vision has paid. The Goodly Fellowship 
shows the time which has been put upon it. 


Edith MacVane 


Edith Macvane, the author of Her 
IV’ord of Honor, is a member of a talented 
family. Her father, Silas M. Macvane, 
has been professor of ancient and modern 
history at Harvard since 1887, and is the 
author of several important books. Miss 
Macvane’s oldest sister, Emily, is the wife 
of Baron Dodeman de Placy, a captain of 
French cavalry. The younger 
Dorothy, has already won fame as an 
opera singer. The author of Her Word 
of Honor is thoroughly at home in society 
in Paris and Rome, where she and her 
sisters are great favorites. She is an 
expert yachtswoman, rides well to hounds, 
talks French and Italian fluently, and 
knows the literature of these two countries 
as well. A great part of the manuscript 
of Her Word of Honor was composed 
while the author was ill abroad with 
typhoid fever. In spite of the doctor's 
prohibition Miss Macvane dictated in 
French to the nuns who attended her and 


sister, 
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later translated into English. Miss Mac- 
vane is a native of Boston, and was edu- 
cated at Radcliffe College, Cambridge. 
Her previous novels include Adventures of 
Joujou, Duchess of Dreams, The Thor- 
oughbred, The Black Flier and Tarantella. 


Oppenheim Shoots Quail in Egypt 

E.. Phillips Oppenheim has just returned 
to his home in England from a pleasure 
trip to the Mediterranean and Egypt. Mr. 
Oppenheim went quail shooting out among 
the pyramids, and reports that his Arab 
guides prayed to Allah for his success as 
a marksman while he attempted to bag 
the elusive game. 


John Muir on Harriman 

Doubleday, Page & Co. are sending out 
to their friends complimentary copies of 
a privately printed volume containing 
John Muir’s study of E. H. Harriman. 
Any librarian who cares for one of these 
books may have it for the asking. 


Identity of Payne Erskine 

It appears that Payne Erskine, author 
of The Mountain Girl, a romance of the 
Blue Ridge, is Mrs. Emma Payne Erskine, 
formerly of Racine, Wisconsin, and now 
of North Carolina, where the scenes of 
her story are laid. 
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Eleven years ago this author created a 
heated discussion when her first 
dealing with the Southern race problem, 
appeared bearing the unusual title, When 
the Gates Lift Up Their Heads (mani- 
festly taken from the words of the Psalm- 
ist, “Lift up your heads, O yet gates, and 
the King of glory shall come in”). Mrs. 
Erskine’s novel brought down the wrath 
of Southerners on her head, or rather 
book, for permitting her heroine to marry 
an estimable young man after it was dis- 
closed that he had black blood in his veins. 

When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads 
did not, like The Mountain Girl, become a 
best seller, although it was reprinted sev- 
eral times, but now that her appealing 
story of Cassandra, the North Carolina 
mountain girl who is beloved by a young 
English doctor, has run through nine edi- 
tions in almost as many weeks there has 
been a revival of the demand for her first 
book, and an eighth printing is now an- 
nounced by her Boston publishers. 

Some time since Mrs. Erskine moved 
from her Wisconsin home, where she was 
prominent in social centers, to North 
Carolina. She is now reported to be at 


be ( ik, 


work on a novel dealing with a vital phase 
of American social life. 







































NE lifelong re- 
gret comes. to 
most of us when 
we leave school. 
This regret is 
that we cannot 
go on and ac- 
quire more 
learning. It mat- 
ters little where 
we stop. Indeed, 
the higher we rise in the world of 
education the keener the regret, because 
the vaster the unexplored field within 
our vision. But there are two sources 
of consolation that materially soften 
our regrets. First, the first part of 
an education is the best and most im- 
portant. The child learns to read at an 
early age, and it never in after years 
learns any thing so important and so 
useful. The man who can read, write and 
cypher a little stands higher above the 
wholly illiterate man than the university 
professor stands above him. 

The second ground of consolation lies 
in the fact that, after we finish school, we 
can go on in mental culture, whatever our 
occupation. Any one can find odd hours 
for self-culture. The best plan, perhaps, 
is to choose out some study that you love, 
a “side study,” and follow it at spare 
moments, persistently, year after year. 
When one follows such a plan it is aston- 
ishing how absorbingly interesting the 
study becomes, and it is equally astonish- 
ing how learned one becomes in the pur- 
suit. 

An aged clergyman of Philadelphia 
became interested many years ago, when 
a youth, in the study of Entomology. He 
read all he could on the subject, did much 
field work, and original work, making a 
specialty of ants and spiders. At length 
he began to write books on the subject. 
and when he died recently he was one of 
the leading authorities in America on 
Entomology. All this in addition to the 
fact that he spent his life in the ministry. 
So much for a side study, a fad, a hobby, 
or call it what you will. 





Functions of Literature 
By Henry W. Elson 


Of all the side studies, literature must 
be placed first, with history as a close 
second. It is to some thoughts on the 
former that we devote this article. We 
may drop some studies when we leave 
school—higher mathematics, and other 
sciences, if we do not expect to teach 
them and do not need them in our business. 
The contention of many that one must 
retain in mind all or most of the facts 
learned in study is a fallacy. You study 
algebra, for example, and get a fine power 
of reasoning. That is yours for life 
though you forget the science. In fact, 
it would be burdensome to retain all the 
facts that we learn in school. It is true 
that we may drop many things when we 
quit school; but no one can afford to drop 
literature. Of the culture studies, char- 
acter builders, the studies that best 
develop the intellect, the soul, the whole 
self, literature must ever stand at the 
head. Hume said: “Such a superiority do 
the pursuits of literature possess above 
every other occupation that even he who 
obtains a mediocrity in them merits the 
pre-eminence above those that excel most 
in the common, vulgar profession.” 

Literature, if I may attempt a new defi- 
nition, is an expression of truth and 
beauty in such form of language as to 
awaken the emotion of the soul, stir the 
imagination, and leave a pleasing and per- 
manent impression. Literature is art. 
Science presents us things in a natural 
form; art tinges them “with the prismatic 
rays of the human spirit.” A painting by 
a great artist of a ragged boy sitting on 
a fence eating a piece of watermelon will 
attract more attention than a real ragged 
boy sitting on a real fence eating a real 
piece of watermelon. Why? Because the 
artist somehow gets himself into the pic- 
ture. In “The Raven” Poe gives us a 
poetical description of the interior of a 
room. One might enter such a room a 
thousand times and not be particularly 
impressed by it; but no one will forget 
Poe’s description, for the reason that you 
get a peep into the poet’s soul as well as 
the room. 
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Literature interprets life. 1. It inter- 
prets the world’s life, the great throbbing 
heart of humanity. 2. It interprets your 
own life and reveals to you emotions in 
your breast that you scarcely knew existed 
there. 3. It reveals to you the soul of the 
author. 

The writer of great literature must be 
a genius, must be one who can do what 
another cannot do nor even learn to do. 
The man of talent may be eminently cor- 
rect; he may school and drill himself into 
correct methods of thought until he 
scarcely ever makes a mistake. The 


genius, on the other hand, may be lop-. 


sided and prone to blundering; but now 
and then he will touch your soul as the 
man of mere talent can never do. 

Two objects there are in the reading of 
literature. First, to entertain. This may 
seem superficial at first thought, but it is 
very important. We must be entertained 
from birth to death, at least from the 
dawn of self-consciousness to the end of 
life. 

We are solicitous as a nation and as 
individuals about our food supply. Are 
we equally so about our mental pabulum? 
We eat two or three times a day ; we think 
every moment we are awake. We must 
have mental entertainment all the time. 
What shall we think about? It is not the 
easiest question to answer. 

Pitiable indeed is the man, however un- 
conscious he may be of the fact, whose 
range of thought is confined to the little 
round of everyday experiences, the man 
to whom the primrose on the river’s brim 
is nothing but a yellow primrose; pitiable 
the woman who can spend her life keep- 
ing house, or even keeping school, and 
never lift her soul to the stars. Such a 
one has little capacity for great thought, 
has never learned to enjoy literature. 

Learn to read well and you have an un- 
failing, lifelong source of entertainment, 
a continuous performance without an ad- 
mission fee. The youth who must seek 
the barroom or the dancing hall for his 
evening’s entertainment hasn’t learned to 
read. This feature then, the entertaining 
feature of literature, is not to be despised. 
How often it keeps us out of mischief! 
Furthermore, it is not only the immediate 
ture; it is also the store for future use 
entertainment that we get out of litera- 


that we lay away in the mind. This is of 
priceless value. It enables us to say with 
the old English poet: 


“My mind to me a kingdom is 
Such perfect joys therein I find.” 


The second chief object of literature is, 
as every one knows, to enlarge your life 
by great thoughts and by association with 
great minds. What should a book do for 
you? Entertain you, as we have noticed, 
and far more. It should give you a new 
experience of the beauty and grandeur of 
life and Nature. It may deal with Nature 
—the wild woodland with its giant tim- 
bers, the ocean in its primitive, elemental 
grandeur, the brooklet that murmurs 
among the braes (as Bobby Burns would 
put it) and ripples away to the river, with 
the majesty of the hills or with the flower 
in the crannied wall; or it may deal with 
the ceaseless pulsating life of the great 
city, or with the burning emotions and 
passions of the human heart. 

At all events, a book should take you 
away from your everyday self, awaken 
within you aspirations and lift your life 
to a higher plane. Every book you read 
changes your views of life a little and 
leaves you different from what you were. 
Any unusual experience will do this. 
After a trip to Europe or to some distant 
place, you can never be just what you 
were before. And remember, too, that in 
real life, as well as in books, you will learn 
the evil as well as the good. Why not? 
This, too, may be necessary to your de- 
velopment, to bringing out all that is 
within you. Innocence isn’t always godli- 
ness. If it were, a family of newborn 
puppies would be the most godlv creatures 
alive. 

Finally, let us touch the topic of sub- 
jectivity, the most important of all. It is 
the effect of literature upon ourselves that 
leads us to read it at all. It is what litera- 
ture awakens within us and nothing else 
that gives it its value. 

Let us suppose that you have a musical 
instrument, the most perfect imaginable, 
capable of producing the most ravishing 
music, but on which you are able to play 
but imperfectly. You take this wonderful 
instrument about with you, seeking out- 
side agents to play upon it for your enter- 
tainment. You have just such an instru- 
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ment, and that is just what you do with it. 
Call it the heart, the soul or what you will. 
It is your inner self. 

Why would you travel miles and spend 
your money to hear a great orator? Not 
for what he says. That you may read in 
the newspapers. It is because, by a revela- 
tion of his own soul, he touches the depths 
of yours and awakens feelings and emo- 
tions that you have no power to reach. 
The same may be said of a great musician. 
It is not his music that entertains you. It 
is the fact that he touches the unthrumed 
harp-strings of your life, that he sets 
going within you an instrument that you 
have little or no power to play. Thus we 
see the real secret of our unceasing desire 
to be entertained. 

And who can tell but that there are un- 
fathomable depths to the human soul that 
no orator, no musician and no poet has 
ever reached or ever can reach? That 
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there are harp-strings still unused that will 
vibrate only with the touch of an angel 
hand? 

How often have I longed to experience 
the deepest feeling and emotion of which 
my soul is capable. From boyhood | have 
had a desire to ascend the loftiest moun- 
tain that man has ever climbed, to sail 
among the clouds in a balloon, or to visit 
the ocean's bed in a diving bell. I am 
not a scientist. Why should I do this? 
Not to explore the region of the sky or 
the bottom of the sea, but to explore my 
own soul, to touch the unused chords. to 
experience emotions that lie dormant and 
strangely hidden within me. 

Of all the strange ingredients that go 
to make up the wonderful spirit of man, 
this soul emotion is the most wonderful; 
and this we can awaken and enjoy in a 
large measure through the pursuit of 
literature. 


Sonnet 
By Guido Cavalcanti 


(Translated by Ezra Pound ) 


UBTLE the spirit striking through the eyes 
Which rouseth up a spirit in the mind 


\Whence moves a spirit unto love inclined 


Which breeds in other sprites nobilities. 


No turbid spirit hath the sense which sees 


How greatly empowered a spirit he appeareth; 
He is the little breath which that breath feareth, 
Which breedeth virginal humilities. 


Yet from this spirit doth another move 


Wherein such tempered sweetness rightly dwells 
That Mercy’s spirit followeth his ways, 


And Mercy’s spirit as it moves above 


Rains down those spirits that ope all things else. 


Perforce of One who seeth all of these. 


From Sonnets of Cavalcanti. 





Translated by Ezra Pound (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


Corporal Cameron 


By Ralph Connor 
Author of Black Rock, The Sky Pilot 


SYNOPSIS OF 


Through the unfitness of Allan Cameron, half-back, at a critical 
Edinburgh is lost, and young Cameron, in spite of the loyal suppurt of his 
“go to the devil’—in his own phrase. 
presently appears as if he had begun to fulfil his threat, with the result that his pretty 


his college mates to 
cumstances, it 


sister at home in the Scotch Highlands and Captain 
by a summons for Captain Cameron from the family solicitor in 
In the meantime, 
captain, 


and mystified father immediately goes. 
young Cameron, consults Dunn, the football 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


moment, a big football game in 
captain, Dunn, leaves 
Unfortunately, through a peculiar set of cir- 


are suddenly confronted 
Edinburgh, whither the displeased 
having searched in vain for 
and finds him. Dunn 


Cameron, their father, 


the solicitor, 
who in turn seeks Allan 


and Cameron meet Captain Cameron in Mr. Ruae’s office and the mystery resolves itself into a question 


Cameron 


of a forged check. Unfortunately, 
that 


and cannot explain the matter. So 


has been ; 
it becomes a question of approaching the bank officials, who 


much under the influence of liquor recently 


threaten prosecution, with a plea for leniency. This, Captain Cameron, against Mr. Rae's good judgment, 
peoceeds to do, with the result that he antagonizes rather than impresses Sir Archibald Brodie. Sir 
Archibald, however, has a niece who is much interested in Captain Dunn, and for him she appeals to 
her uncle to help Cameron out, which leads to her becoming her uncle’s messenger to Mr. Rae, the so- 


licitor. 


The next chapter tells about a dinner-party 
parture to Canada is introduced through a discussion of the possibilities of that colony. 
taken back to Cameron’s home in the Highlands, to which he is about to bid farewell. 


when Cameron’s de- 
Then we are 
But while there 


given later at Dr. Dunn’s, 


Martin brings word that Potts has confessed to the forgery, which clears Allan and makes it possible 
for him to leave the Glen without a shadow on his name. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Will He Come Back? 


T was the custom 
in Dr. Dunn's 
household _ that, 
immediately af- 





ter dinner, his 
youngest son 
would — spend 
half an hour in 
the study with 
his father. It 
was a time for 


confidences. During this half hour father 
and son met as nearly as possible on equal 
terms, discussing, as friends might, the 
events of the day or the plans for the 
morrow, school work or athletics, the 
latest book or the newest joke; and some- 
times the talk turned upon the reading at 
evening prayers. This night the story had 
been one of rare beauty and of absorbing 
interest, the story, viz., of that idyllic scene 
on the shore of Tiberias where the erring 
disciple was fully restored to his place in 
the ranks of the faithful, as he had been 
restored, some weeks before, to his place 
in the confidence of his Master. 

“That was a fine story, Rob!” began 
Mr. Dunn. 

“That it was,” said Rob gravely. 
was fine for Peter to get back again.” 

“Just so,” replied his father. “You see. 
when a man once turns his back on his 


“It 


best Friend, he is never right till he gets 
back again.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Rob gravely. For 
a time he sat with a shadow of sadness and 
anxiety on his young face. “It is terri- 
ble!’ he exclaimed. 

“Terrible?” inquired the Doctor. “Oh, 
yes, you mean Peter’s fall? Yes, that was 
a terrible thing—to be untrue to our Mas- 
ter and faithless to our best Friend.” 

“But he did not mean to, Dad,” said 
Rob quickly, as if springing to the fallen 
disciple’s defense. “He forgot, just for 
a moment, and was awfully sorry after- 
wards.” 

“Yes, truly,” said his father, “and that 
was the first step back.” 

For a few moments Rob 
silent, his face sad and troubled. 

“Man! It must be terrible!” at length 
he said, more to himself than to his father. 
The Doctor looked closely at the little lad. 
The eager, sensitive face, usually so radi- 
ant, was now clouded and sad. 

“What is it, Rob? Is it something you 
can tell me?” asked his father in a tone 
of friendly kindness. 

Rob moved closer to him, the father 
waited in silence. He knew better than 
to force an unwilling confidence. At 
length the lad, with an obvious effort at 
self-command, said: 

“It is to-morrow, Daddy, that Cameron 
—that Mr. Cameron is going away.” 


remained 
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“To-morrow? So it is. 
be very sorry, Rob. But, 
will come back.” 

“Oh, Dad,” cried Rob, coming quite 
close to his father, “it isn’t that! It isn’t 
that!” 

His father waited. He did not under- 
stand his boy’s trouble, and so he wisely 
refrained from uttering words that might 
hinder rather than help. At length, with 
a sudden effort, Rob asked in a low, hur- 
ried voice: 

“Do you think, Dad, he has—got— 
back ?” 

“Got back?” said his father. 
see. Why, my boy? What do you know 
of it? Did you know there was a letter 
from a man named Potts, that completely 
clears your friend of all crime?” 

“Is there?” asked the boy quickly. 
“Man! That is fine! But I always knew 
he could not do anything really bad—I 
mean, anything that the police could touch 
him for. But it is not that, Dad. I have 
heard Jack say he used to be different 
when he came down first, and now some- 
times he—” The lad’s voice fell silent. 
He could not bring himself to accuse his 
hero of any evil. His father drew him 
close to his side. 

“You mean that he has fallen into bad 
ways—drink, and things like that?” 

The boy hung his head; he was keenly 
ashamed for his friend. After a few mo- 
ments’ silence he said: 

“And he is going away to Canada to- 
morrow, and I wonder, Dad, if he has— 
got—back? It would be terrible— Oh, 
Dad, all alone and away from—!” 

The boy’s voice sank to a whisper, and 
a rush of tears filled his eyes. 

“I see what you mean, my boy. You 
mean it would be terrible for him to be in 
that far land, and away from that Friend 
we know and love best.” 

The lad looked at his father through his 
tears, and nodded his head, and for some 
moments there was silence between them. 
If the truth must be told, Dr. Dunn felt 
himself keenly rebuked by his little son’s 
words. Amid the multitude of his re- 
sponsibilities, the responsibility for his 
sons’ best friend he had hardly realized. 

“I am glad that you spoke of it, Rob; 
I am glad that you spoke of it. Something 
will be done. It is not, after all, in our 


And you will 
of course, he 


“Oh, I 
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hands. Still, we must stand ready to help. 
Good-night, my boy. And remember, it is 
always good to hurry back to our best 
Friend, if ever we get away from Him.” 

The boy put his arms. around his 
father’s neck and kissed him good-night ; 
then, kissing him again, he whispered: 

“Thank you, Daddy.” 

And from the relief in his tone, the 
father recognized that upon him the lad 
had laid all the burden of his solicitude 
for his friend. 

Later in the evening, when his elder son 
came home, the father called him in, and 
frankly gave him the substance of the con- 
versation of the earlier part of the even- 
ing. 

Jack laughed somewhat uneasily. “Oh, 
Rob is an awfully religious little beggar ; 
painfully so, I think, sometimes—you 
know what I mean, Sir,” he added, notic- 
ing the look on his father’s face. 

“T am not sure that I do, Jack,” said 
his father, “but I want to tell you that 
as far as I am concerned, I felt distinctly 
rebuked at the little chap’s anxiety for his 
friend in a matter of such vital import. 
His is a truly religious little soul, as you 
say, but I wonder if his type is not more 
nearly like the normal than is ours. Cer- 
tainly, if reality, simplicity, sincerity are 
the qualities of true religious feeling—and 
these, I believe, are the qualities empha- 
sized by the Master Himself—then it may 
indeed be that the boy’s type is nearer the 
ideal than ours.” 

At this point Mrs. Dunn entered the 
room. 

“Anything private?” she inquired with 
a bright smile at her husband. 

“Not at all! Come in!” said Dr. Dunn, 
and he proceeded to repeat the conversa- 
tion with his younger son, and his own 
recent comment thereupon. 

“T am convinced,” he added, “that there 
is a profundity of meaning in those words, 
‘Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein,’ that we have not yet fathomed. 
I suspect Wordsworth is not far astray 
when he suggests that with the passing 
years we grow away from the simplicity 
of our faith and the clearness of our vis- 
ion. There is no doubt that to Rob Jesus 
is as real as I am.” 
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“There is no doubt of that,” said his 
wife quickly. “Not only as real, but quite 
as dear; indeed, dearer. I shall never 
forget the shock I received when I heard 
him one day, as a wee, wee boy, classify- 
ing the objects of his affection. I remem- 
ber the ascending scale was: ‘I love Jack 
and Daddy just the same, then mother, 
then Jesus.’ It was always in the highest 
place, Jesus; and I believe that the scale 
is the same to-day, unless Jack,” she 
added, with a smile at her son, “has moved 
to his mother’s place.” 

“Not much fear of that, mother,” said 
Jack, “but I should not be surprised if you 
are quite right about the little chap. He 
is a queer little beggar!” 

“There you are again, Jack,” said his 
father, “and it is upon that point I was 
inclined to take issue with you when your 
mother entered.” 

“I think I shall leave you,” said the 
mother, “I am rather tired, and so I shall 
bid you good-night.” 

“Yes,” said the father, when they had 
seated themselves again, “the very fact 
that to you, and to me for that matter, 
Rob’s attitude of mind should seem pecu- 
liar raises the issue. What is the normal 
type of Christian faith? Is it not marked 
by the simplicity and completeness of the 
child’s ?” 

“And yet, Sir,” replied Jack, “that sim- 
plicity and completeness is the result of 
inexperience. Surely the ideal faith is not 
that which ignores the facts and experi- 
ences of life?” 

“Not exactly,” replied his father, “but 
yet I am not sure but, after all, ‘the per- 
fect faith which casteth out fear’ is one 
which ignores the experiences of life, or, 
rather, classifies them in a larger category. 
That is, it refuses to be disturbed by life’s 
experiences, because among those experi- 
ences there is a place for the enlarged 
horizon, the clearer vision. But I am not 
arguing about this matter; I rather wish 
to make a confession and enlist your aid. 
Frankly, the boy’s words gave me an un- 
easy sense of failure in my duty to this 
young man; or, perhaps I should say, my 
privilege. And really, it is no wonder 
Here is this little chap actually carrying 
every day a load of intense concern for 
our friend, as to whether, as he puts it 
himself, ‘he has come back.’ And, after 
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all, Jack, I wonder if this should not have 
been more upon our minds? The young 
man, I take it, since his mother’s death 
has little in his home life to inspire him 
with religious faith and fecling. If she 
had been alive, one would not feel the 
same responsibility; she was a singularly 
saintly woman.” 

“You are quite right, sir,” said Jack 
quickly, “and I suspect you rather mean 
that I am the one that should feel con- 
demned.” 

“Not at all! Not at all, Jack! I am 
thinking, as every man must, of my own 
responsibility, though, doubtless, you have 
yours as well. Of course I know quite 
well you have stuck by him splendidly in 
his fight for a clean and self-controlled 
life, but one wonders whether there is 
not something more.” 

“There is, sir!” replied his son quickly. 
“There undoubtedly. is! But though I 
have no hesitation in speaking to men 
down in the Settlement about these things 
you know, still, somehow, to a man of 
your own class, and to a personal friend, 
one hesitates. One shrinks from what 
seems like assuming an attitude of super- 
iority.” 

“T appreciate that,” said his father, “but 
yet one wonders to what extent this 
shrinking is due to a real sense of one’s 
own imperfections, and to what extent it 
is due to an unwillingness to risk criti- 
cism, even from ourselves, in a loyal at- 
tempt to serve the Master and His cause. 
And, besides that, one wonders whether 
from any cause one should hesitate to do 
the truly kind and Christian thing to his 
friend. I mean, you value your religion; 
or, to put it personally, as Rob w ould, you 
would esteem as your chief possession 
your knowledge of the Christ, as Friend 
and Saviour. Do not loyalty to Him and 
friendship require that you share that pos- 
session with your dearest friend?” 

“I know what you mean, sir,” said Jack 
earnestly. “I shall think it over. But 
don’t you think a word from you, sir—” 

His father looked at his son with a curi- 
ous smile. 

“Oh, I know what you are thinking,” 
said his son, “but I assure you it is not 
quite a case of funk.” 

“Do you know, Jack,” said his father 
earnestly, “we make our religion far too 
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unreal; a thing either of forms remote 
from life, or a thing of individualistic emo- 
tion divorced from responsibility. One 
thing history reveals, viz., that the early 
propagandum for the faith was entirely 
unprofessional, it was from friend to 
friend, from man to man, it was horizontal 
rather than perpendicular.” 

“Well, I shall think it over,” said Jack. 

“Do you know,” said his father, “that 
I have the feeling of having accepted from 
Rob responsibility for our utmost en- 
deavor to bring it about that, as Rob puts 
it, ‘somehow he shall get back.’”’ 

It was full twenty minutes before 
train time when Rob, torn with anxiety 
lest they should be late, marched his 
brother on to the railway platform to wait 
for the Camerons, who were to arrive 
from the North. Up and down they pa- 
raded, Dunn turning over in his mind the 
conversation of the night before, Rob 
breaking away every three minutes to con- 
sult the clock and the booking clerk at the 
wicket. 

“Will he come to us this afternoon, Jack, 
do you think?” inquired the boy. 

“Don’t know! He turned down a foot- 
ball lunch! He has his sister and _ his 
father with him.” 

“His sister could come with him!” 
argued the boy. 

“What about his father?” 

Rob had been close enough to events to 
know that the Captain constituted some- 
thing of a difficulty in the situation. 

“Well, won't he have business to attend 
to: 

His brother laughed. ‘Good idea, Rob, 
let us hope so! At any rate we will do 
our best to get Cameron and his sister to 
come to us. We want them, don't we?” 

“We do that!” said the boy fervently; 
“only I’m sure something will happen! 
There,’ he exclaimed a moment later, in 
a tone of disappointment and disgust, “I 
just knew it! There is Miss Brodie and 
some one else: they will get after him I 
know !” 

“So it is,” said Dunn, with a not alto- 
gether successful attempt at surprise. 

“Aw! you knew!” said Rob reproach- 
fully. 

“Well! I kind of thought she might 
turn up!” said his brother, with an air of 
a convicted criminal. “You know she is 


quite a friend of Cameron’s. But what 
is Sir Archibald here for?” 

“They will just get him, I know,” said 
Rob gloomily, as he followed his brother 
to meet Miss Brodie and her uncle. 

“We're here!” cried that young lady, 
“to join in the demonstration to the hero! 
And, my uncle being somewhat conscience 
stricken over his tardy and unwilling ac- 
ceptance of our superior judgment in the 
recent famous case, has come to make 
such reparation as he can.” 

“What a piece of impertinence! Don't 
listen to her, sir!” cried Sir Archibald, 
greeting Dunn warmly and with the re- 
spect due an International Captain. “The 
truth is I have a letter here for him to a 
business friend in Montreal, which may 
be of service. Of course, I may say to 
you that I am more than delighted that 
this letter of Potts has quite cleared the 
young man, and that he goes to the new 
country with reputation unstained. I am 
greatly delighted! greatly delighted! and | 
wish the opportunity to say so.” 

“Indeed, we are all delighted,” replied 
Dunn cordially, “though, of course, I 
never could bring myself to believe him 
guilty of crime.” 

“Well, on the strength of the judgment 
of yourself and, I must confess, of this 
young person here, I made my decision.” 

“Well,” cried Miss Brodie, “I gave you 
my opinion because it was my opinion, but 
I confess at times I had my own doubts—”’ 

Here she paused abruptly, arrested by 
the look on young Rob’s face; it was a 
look of surprise, grief and horror. 

“That is to say,” continued Miss Brodie 
hastily, answering the look, and recogniz- 
ing that the high place in Rob’s regard was 
in peril, “the whole thing was a mystery— 
was impossible to solve—I mean,” she 
continued, stumbling along, “his own atti- 
tude was so very uncertain and so unsat- 
isfactory—if he had only been able to say 
clearly ‘I am not guilty’ it would have 
been different—I mean—of course, I don't 
believe him guilty. Don’t look at me like 
that, Rob! I won’t have it! But was it 
not clever of that dear Mr. Rae to extract 
that letter from the wretched Potts?” 

“There's the train!” cried Dunn. “Here, 
Rob, you stay here with me! Where has 
the young rascal gone!” 
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“Look! Oh, look!” cried Miss Brodie, 
clutching at Dunn’s arm, her eyes wide 
with terror. There before their horrified 
eyes was young Rob, hanging on to the 
window, out of which his friend Cameron 
was leaning, and racing madly with the 
swiftly moving train, in momentary danger 
of being dragged under its wheels. With 
a cry, Dunn rushed forward. 

“Merciful heavens!” cried Miss Brodie. 
“Oh! he is gone!” 

A porter, standing with his back to- 
wards the racing boy, had knocked his 
feet from under him. But as he fell, a 
strong hand grabbed him, and dragged 
him to safety through the window. 

Pale and shaking, the three friends 
waited for the car door to be opened, and 
as Rob issued in triumphant possession of 
his friend, Miss Brodie rushed at him and, 
seizing him in her strong grasp, cried: 

“You heartless young rascal! You 
nearly killed me—not to speak of your- 
self! Here,” she continued, throwing her 
arms about him, and giving him a loud 
smack, “take that for your punishment! 
Do you hear, you nearly killed me! I had 
a vision of your mangled form ground up 
between the wheels and the platform. 
Hold on, you can’t get away from me! 
I have a mind to give you another!” 

“Oh, Miss Brodie, please,” pleaded 
Cameron, coming forward to Rob’s rescue, 
“I assure you I was partly to blame; it is 
only fair I should share his punishment.” 

“Indeed,” cried Miss Brodie, the blood 
coming back into her cheeks that had been 
white enough a moment before, “if it were 
not for your size, and your—looks, | 
should treat you exactly the same, though 
not with the same intent, as our friend 
Mr. Rae would say. You did that splen- 
didly !” 

“Alas! for my size,” groaned Cameron, 
he was in great spirits, “and alas! for my 
ugly phiz!” 

“Who said ‘ugly’?” replied Miss Brodie. 
“But I won't rise to your bait. May I 
introduce you to my uncle, Sir Archibald 
Brodie, who has a little business with 
you?” 

“Ah! Mr. Cameron,” said that gentle- 
man, “that was extremely well done. In- 
deed, I can hardly get back my nerve— 
might have been an ugly accident. By the 
way, sir,” taking Cameron aside, “just a 


” 


moment. You are on your way to Can- 
ada? I have a letter which I thought might 
be of service to you. It is to a business 
friend of mine, a banker, in Montreal, 
Mr. James Ritchie. You will find him a 
good man to know, and I fancy glad to 
serve any—ah—friend of mine.” 

On hearing Sir Archibald’s name, Cam- 
eron’s manner became distinctly haughty, 
and he was on the point of declining the 
letter, when Sir Archibald, who was quick 
to observe his manner, took him by the 
arm and led him somewhat further away. 

“Now, sir, there is a little matter I wish 
to speak of, if you will permit. Indeed, 
I came specially to say how delighted I 
am that the—ah—little recent unpleasant- 
ness has been removed. Of course you 
understand my responsibility to the bank 
rendered a certain course of action imper- 
ative, however repugnant. But, believe 
me, I am truly delighted to find that my 
decision to withdraw the—ah—action has 
been entirely justified by events. De- 
lighted, sir! Delighted! And much more 
since I have seen you.” 

Before the overflowing kindliness of 
Sir Archibald’s voice and manner, Cam- 
eron’s hauteur vanished like morning mist 
before the rising sun. 

“I thank you, Sir Archibald,” he said, 
with dignity, “not only for this letter, but 
especially for your good opinion.” 

“Very good! Very good! The letter 

will, I hope, be useful,” replied Sir Archi- 
bald, “and as for my opinion, I am glad 
to find not only that it is well founded, 
but that it appears to be shared by most 
of this company here. Now we must get 
back to your party. But let me say again, 
I am truly glad to have come to know 
you.” 
" “Now, what are your plans for the 
day?” cried Miss Brodie, bustling up. 
“Your train does not leave till evening, I 
understand. My uncle will be glad to 
have you dine with us.” 

“Most certainly,” said Sir Archibald, 
who, as a rule, hated dinners. 

But the Captain quite stiffly declined the 
hospitality. He had not forgotten his last 
interview with Sir Archibald. Business 
matters demanded his attention; in fact, 
they would all be busy throughout the 
day. 
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At this point Dunn’s eye fell upon his 
little brother’s face, pale, wistful and eager 
with unspoken desire. Suddenly the mem- 
ory of last night’s conversation with his 
father flashed upon him. 

“Well, Cameron, whatever happens, you 
must come to us for a little,’ he said 
firmly, “mother will be expecting to see 
you.” 

“Of course I am coming,” said Cameron 
heartily. “I must see your people. Let’s 
see! we will get through our business and 
be free, say, at four o'clock.” 

“That will do, if you can’t come earlier. 
Suppose we say tea at four?” 

This invitation Cameron accepted 
eagerly for himself and his sister. Rob’s 
face cleared like a morning sun. 

“Ahem!” coughed Miss Brodie. 

“Oh! of course, Miss Brodie, we want 
you,” said Dunn apologetically. 

“Oh! Thanks awfully,” replied the 
young lady.” In fact, I was about to 
suggest—Indeed, I have a lot of advice 
still to give to Mr. Cameron.” 

Here Martin, who throughout the con- 
versation, had stood by Moira’s side, alert, 
but silent, was suddenly seized with a vio- 
lent fit of coughing. 

“Why, of course!” cried Dunn. “Really, 
I seem to have lost my wits this afternoon. 
Of course we expect you, Martin. Can't 
you look in on us, too, about four?” 

“Most certainly,” cried Martin eagerly, 
“and that reminds me that I have a letter 
and a certain amount of advice for your 
brother,” he continued, turning to Moira, 
whose eyes glanced back her reward. 

“Come along then, all, at four remember 
—sharp.” 

All promised punctual attendance except 
the Captain and Sir Archibald, who both 
pleaded engagements. 

After the party broke up, Rob followed 
his brother home in gloomy silence. 

“What’s up, old chap! Did you get a 


shaking? My! it was a near thing, 
though!” 

“Oh, pshaw! Not a bit!” replied Rob 
scornfully. “But I won’t see a bit of him! 


They will all keep him talking and talk- 
ing! I know! I won't see a bit of him!” 

“Well, Rob, you must not forget you're 
just a youngster, you know, and you can’t 
expect Cameron to cut his friends and give 
the afternoon to you. But, cheer up, I 
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will see what I can do for you. Better 
speak to mother, she is good at arranging 
things like that.” 

To the mother, therefore, Rob confided 
his fear and his longing. 

“And, besides, mother,” he added, “I 
want to give him something.” 

“Yes? That would be very nice—but 
what ?” 

The boy hesitated for some moments. 

“Mother,” he began, “do you think he 
would think it queer if I gave him a pocket 
testament like the beautiful new one, with 
pictures, you gave me?” 

“No. Iam sure he would think it fine, 
Rob. But I am afraid you can’t get one 
just like that here. I had to send to Lon- 
don for yours. Is there anything else that 
would do?” 

“T have thought and thought,” replied 
the boy, “but it is no use. I want some- 
thing very special. I must have some- 
thing no one else would give—except— 
And you see he has got no mother—”’ 

The mother waited, fearing to suggest 
what she knew was in the little lad’s mind. 

“You might try in the shops here, Rob, 
and see how near you can come to yours.” 

Two hours Rob spent seeking a copy of 
the New Testament like the beautiful pic- 
ture one he had received from his mother, 
but those he brought back were, in his 
sight, not to be compared to the one he 
prized so highly. There was nothing else 
for it. 

“They won’t do, mother,” he said. 

Then, putting his arms around her neck, 
he whispered: 

“Would you mind very much, mother, 
dear, if I gave him yours—mine? You 
know I do not like to give it. But you see 
—lI’ve got you left, and he has not any 
one.” 

“T am so glad you thought of it, my 
boy,” replied his mother. She had watched 
with anxious interest the struggle going on 
in her boy’s heart. “And I know Mr. 
Cameron will understand, and will value 
your gift greatly. Just put his name in 
it, and yours.” 

The boy held the beautiful little book 
in his hands: 

“Mother, it hurts a good deal to give it.” 

“Yes, dear, I know how it feels. You 
see, I gave it to you.” 
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“That's just it! Oh, Munsey-Mummy 
dear, you always understand a chap so. 
Just think,” again his voice dropped to a 
whisper, “he has no one to—” The boy 
could get no further. He held his mother 
tight. 

“He had once, dear, but she had to leave 
him.” 

“Oh, mother!” 

Rob’s fears were only too well founded: 
Cameron’s friends kept him talking and 
talking, till all the time was gone. All 
afternoon the boy waited for his coveted 
moment, and when at length the moment 
came, he could only sit in voiceless misery, 
for it was the moment of parting; and 
after the guests had gone, the mother 
found him prone upon his bed, his slight 
body heaving in great sobs. 

“Oh, mother! he is gone, and I didn’t 
have a chance to say a word, and I forgot 
all about my Testament!” 

“Did you, indeed; and no wonder! 
let’s see.” This mother was wonderful in 
resource. “I wonder if the train would 
be too late? I shall speak to Jack.” 

The result of the conversation was that 
among the little group that stood on the 
Glasgow quay, watching the Allan Liner, 
bound for Montreal, slowly back out, 
stood a little boy in a tweed cap and ulster, 
biting hard upon his lips to keep them 
steady, and fighting fiercely to keep down 
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the rising flood of tears, for he had prom- 
ised his big brother not to make a goose 
of himself. 

On the deck, behind the crowd that lined 
the rail, a tall young man was hastily tear- 
ing open a little packet. On the fly leaf 
of the beautiful, pictured New Testament 
he read: 

To my son, Rob, 
With my whole heart’s love, 
Mother. 
and below this inscription: 

To my friend, Allan Cameron, 
With Mother’s love and mine, 
Rob Dunn. 

and below the name, these words: 

“John 21. And if you have not come 
back already. Oh! be sure and come.” 

The young man hastily turned the leaves 
and found the chapter. He knew the story 
well. On the journey from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow his friend had told him of the 
little lad’s concern that “he should come 
back.” With this as the key, the young 
man saw, as in a flash, the meaning of the 
inscription. Quickly he forced himself 
through the crowd to the rail. Springing 
upon it, and hanging by the davit, waved 
the little book in the air, and cried: 

“T’ll come back, Rob—sure.” 

And Rob, hearing his voice, swung his 
cap in a wild cheer which ended in a sob. 


(To be Continued.) 
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J. R. Miller, Pastor, Editor, Author 


By John T. Faris 


HE outlines of Dr, Miller's life are 
T easily told. He was born on a farm 
at Frankfort Springs, Pa., March 
20, 1840—the eldest of seven children, 
who were trained by godly parents. 
home the 
home the 


father’s 
father’s 


religious 


(“I owe to my 
F- religious 


T owe to my 


life,” 

he said to a friend not long before his 
death. In 1862 he graduated from West- 
minster College, Pa.,. having earned a 
large portion of his expenses while carry- 
ing on his studies. He entered the Alle- 
gheny Theological Seminary (United 
Presbyterian) and soon applied for ap- 
pointment as a foreign missionary. On 
account of the Board’s lack of funds, 





J. R. Miller 


From what was probably Dr. Miller's last photograph 


his application was not acted on favor- 
ably. Then came the call for workers 
for the United States Christian Commis- 
sion, and he accepted an appointment as 
field agent. This position he held until 
the close of the war. Returning to the 


Seminary, he graduated with the class of 
1867. In September of that year he was 
ordained and installed pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Church, of New 
Wilmington, Pa. In 1869 he became 
pastor of Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. During his pastorate the 
church grew from small beginnings to 
be large and powerful. Then followed 
two years as pastor at Rock Island, Ill. 
In 1880, he was recalled to Philadelphia 
to begin the editorial work for the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, which con- 
tinued for thirty-two years—twenty-five 
vears of this time he was Editorial Super- 
intendent. The helpful literature of the 
Board is a monument to his industry and 
his genius for making plans and carrying 
them out. 

His work as editor would have been 
sufficient to keep an ordinary man busy. 
But Dr. Miller was not an ordinary man. 
He hungered for the opportunity to tell 
others of his Friend. So he became pas- 
tor of Hollond Memorial Church when 
it was a mission, and continued as pastor 
till the church had more than twelve hun- 
dred members. In 1898 he took charge 
of a mission started in a tent in West 
Philadelphia, which became St. 
Paul’s Church. For twelve years he had 
no assistance in the pastorate. Then, 
when an associate pastor was called, he 
was able to turn over a church of some 
feurteen hundred members, with a prop- 
erty worth $150,000. 

But neither editorial work nor pas- 
toral work was sufficient to satisfy Dr. 
Miller’s longing to be helpful. In the 
last thirty years of his life he wrote forty 
or more intensely practical devotional 
books that have gone straight to the 
hearts of the more than two million per- 
sons who have bought them. It is im- 
possible to estimate how many millions 
more have read them and have been 
helped by them, not only in America and 
England but in other countries where they 
have been published in the language of 
the people. 

Because he was always busy in pre- 
paring his messages of helpfulness he 


soon 
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was always happy. When asked by the 
editor of “The Sunday School Times” for 
a Thanksgiving message, he wrote: 

“This has been the happiest year of my life 
because it has been the fullest of service. No 
doubt heaven will be better than earth, but I 
can think of nothing in heaven sweeter than 
this year of serving has been to me.” 

His health compelled him to give up 
a part of his work, but that he was not 
disturbed was seen by this letter to the 
people of St. Paul’s Church: 


“I understand that when I am physically un- 
able to do the work I would be doing; if I were 


able, it is not my work at all. It would have 
been mine if I were strong and well. But now 
my duty is just to rest and be still, and let 
others do the work which I cannot do. The 
Good Shepherd’s call to me now is not to follow 
in the dusty way, but to lie down in green pas- 
tures.’ Neather is the time of lying down lost 
time.” 


Toward the end of April, Dr. Miller 
left the office for the last time. After a 
little more than two months of peaceful 
waiting for his Friend, he heard the call 
to come up higher—From The Life 
Story of J. R. Miller, in “Sunday School 
Times.” 





The Religious World in New Books 


By J. R. Miller, D. D. 


HEOLOGY is 
not generally 
considered a 
winsome sSsci- 
ence. Probably 
it is supposed 
by many stu- 
dents of other 
sciences to be 
somewhat dull. 
After all, how- 

ever, those who know by experience will 

tell you that to the student theology is a 
subject of fascinating interest. Perhaps 

congregations that listen to preachers will 
not say that the theological sermons are 
fascinating—the fascination is rather for 

the preacher. The Theology of a 
Preacher, however, by Lynn _ Harold 
Hough, is not a volume of theology, in 

the usual meaning of that term. Its theme 

is rather the preacher-theologian. The 
book deals with great subjects. Some of 
the chapter-titles indicate this, for exam- 
ple. “The Supreme Tragedy,” “The Place 
of Christ,’ “The Deed on Calvary.” 

Other chapters suggest subjects that have 

large meaning in human life, such as “The 

Goal of Sainthood,” “The Far-Flung 
Battle Line,” “Peering into the Future.” 

The book is one of very real interest. Dr. 
Hough is a brilliant and _ successful 

preacher. Every chapter he has written 
is bright and full of interest. Ministers 
will enjoy his book, and so will the people. 

(Eaton & Mains.) 





No doubt in this age of scientific re- 
search and commercial and material ac- 
tivity, the tendency even in religious life 
is toward naturalism. The supernatural is 
easily dropped out in our accounting for 
results. God is left out too much in our 
thought of life. The ethical in the religion 
of Christ is emphasized, and not enough 
is made of the mystical and_ spiritual. 
Dynamic Christianity, by Levi Gilbert, is 
a call to an earnest consideration of this 
subject. The book has been written, says 
the author, under the conviction that the 
mystical element in Christianity has been 
of late years too greatly neglected, with 
quite serious results; that there must be a 
return to the clearer recognition that the 
religion of Christ depends for its effec- 
tiveness and triumph upon a divine, super- 
natural power, defying all naturalistic ex- 
planations. The religion of Jesus is eth- 
ical, but when it is portrayed as only a 
system of ethics, it loses its power. Dr. 
Gilbert strongly presents the supernatural 
and the spiritual in Christ and in Chris- 
tianity. His opening chapter is on the 
miracle power in Christ. He also has a 
chapter on the transforming power iu 
Christian life, another on power in the 
inner life, another on power for the life 
of active service. Throughout the entire 
book the author keeps before his readers 
the thought that Christianity is a divine 
religion. (Eaton & Mains.) 
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There is always in thoughtful minds a 
deep interest in the question, “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” The question is odd, 
but it is ever-asked. It has been answered 
in different ways. Some men have an- 
swered it was unquestioning Yes; others 
others with a confident No. It is answered 
by many also doubtingly. In The Christian 
Hope, a Study in Immortality, by Wil- 
liam Adams Browne, the author an- 
nounces as his main purpose, to tell in as 
clear and simple language as possible the 
story of the rise, history, and the present 
state of the Christian hope of immortality. 
Accordingly we have here the early con- 
ceptions of the future life, the doctrine of 
immortality in India and Greece, and in 
Israel. Then we have a study of what 
Jesus taught, the effects of the Resurrec- 
tion on the subject. In the closing chapter 
we have the grounds of the Christian hope 
and its value. In the last paragraph of 
his Introduction the author states clearly 
his own conclusion. “I believe that faith 
in immortality, as Jesus has enabled men 
to conceive it, is an enlarging and en- 
nobling faith, without which life must 
necessarily be the poorer. If the story 
these pages tell shall enable any one who 
has lost his faith to recover it, or any one 
who holds it insecurely to grasp it more 
firmly, it will have accomplished its pur- 


pose.” 
* * * 


Jonah of Gath-hepher, by Edward A. 
Marshall: “This volume is not intended 
to be an exposition of the book of Jonah. 
It is a story, perhaps for young people, 
using the life of the prophet as a basis 
and interweaving with it some of the cus- 
toms of his time. It sets forth a few of 
the experiences of child-life in Palestine. 
gives brief descriptions of the land and 
unfolds bits of Bible history. It tries to 
picture Jonah as he thought and felt and 
acted. Perhaps some may feel in this that 
the author has been presumptuous because 
he seemed to be adding to the Scripture 
record. But such a thought was farthest 
from his mind.” (F. H. Revell Company.) 


The Bross Foundation was founded by 
the late Governor Bross, of Illinois, for 
the purpose of stimulating books or 
treatises on the connection, relation and 
mutual bearing of any practical science, 
the history of our race or the facts in any 
department of knowledge, with and upon 
the Christian religion. The first volume 
of the Bross Library was by Markins, 
Evidences of Christianity, The Prob- 
lem of the Old Testament, by Dr. James 
Orr is another volume of the same series. 
The Religion of Modern Syria and Pales- 
tine, by Frederick Jones Bliss, is still an- 
other of the same course. Through most of 
his life he has been gathering the materials 
which he furnishes in this volume. Not 
only has he consulted many books, but he 
has lived among the people. “The Greek 
liturgies have been studied, but the manual 
acts of the mass were explained to me in 
the sitting-room of a kindly parish priest. 
Learned books on the dervishes have been 
consulted, but it was through the quaint 
tales of a gentle-eyed sheik in Jerusalem, 
who left his humble task of scouring pots 
and kettles, that I learned past all for- 
getting that the controlling motive of the 
dervish life is the hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” Most valuable informa- 
tion concerning the Eastern churches and 
of Islam is contained in these chapters. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Another volume of “The Bross Lec- 
tures” has just been issued. They were 
delivered in November, 1911, The Sources 
of Religious Insight, by Professor Josiah 
Royce, Ph. D. The book may not be as 
interesting to read as a summer novel, but 
it will be read with avidity by those who 
are accustomed to think along the lines in 
which these lectures lead. The titles of 
the lectures are “The Religious Problem 
and the Human Individual,” “Individual 
Experience and Social Experience as 
Sources of Religious Insight,” “The Office 
of the Reason,” “The World and the 
Will,” “The Religion of Loyalty,” “The 
Religious Mission of Sorrow.” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ) 














For the Reader of New Fiction 


Davidee Birot* 

AVIDEE BIROT 
is a study, under 
the guise of fic- 
tion, of the 
vexed question 
of popular edu- 
cation in France. 
It continues the 
cycle of relig- 
ious novels 
(L’Isolée, La 

Barriére, Le Ble Qui Leve) in which 
René Bazin has given highly varied ex- 
pression to his belief that “the secret of 
the peace of the world” and “the solution 
of the social problem lie in the develop- 
ment of the supernatural,” that is to say, 
in the application of the spirit and the 
teachings of the Gospel to the affairs of 
the every-day world. 

Davidée Birot, who gives the volume 
its title, is the daughter of Constant Birot, 
Mayor of Blundec, in the Charente- 
Inférieure, a wealthy but illiterate quarry- 
owner, who began life as a simple stone- 
cutter. Birot is an atheist, and a violent 
anti-clerical politician. Madame Birot, 
Davidée’s mother, is nominally a Christian, 
but, since her marriage, she has limited 
her religious practice out of deference to 
her husband, to attending church on such 
important occasions as All Saints’ Day and 
Easter. Davidée is allowed a first Com- 





*DavivEE Biror. 
Levy, Paris. 


By Rene Bazin Calmann. 





munion—a precious moment during which 
“she has the eminently reasonable and very 
sweet certainty that she is a soul capable 
of audacious flights, a little thing absorbed 
and glorified by a big thing’”—but, in her 
home, she never hears a word favorable 
to religion, and never sees a pious picture 
or a book expounding the faith. The 
result is that she comes to look upon 
Christianity as an effete creed and fancies 
all devout Christians to be opponents of 
progress and enemies of the Republic. 
She early aspires to become a teacher, and 
at the Normal School of La Rochelle, 
which she enters at seventeen, she studies 
the contradictory philosophies of all the 
unbelievers of the present and of some of 
those of the past. Furthermore, her pro- 
fessor, Mlle. Hacquin, teaches her a sys- 
tem of ethics which “possesses neither light 
nor force nor potency of any sort for guid- 
ance or consolation,” but which neverthe- 
less makes her resigned to calling God the 
Unknowable, to thinking that there is no 
perfect beauty regulating her inner life, 
and that she has no invisible protector, no 
supreme Judge, no Redeemer, and no ref- 
uge from certain, if remote, death. 

Her pedagogical training finished, 
Davidée accepts a position as assistant in 
the girls’ primary school of Ardésie, a 
town in the slate-quarrying section of 
Anjou. As a teacher she finds the ethical 
system of Mile. Hacquin worse than use- 
less, inadequate alike to her own needs and 
to those of her scholars, whom she esteems 
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it her duty to prepare to cope with the 
hard problems of life. Sorely perplexed, 
she writes in her journal: “When these 
little ones shall have passed through my 
class and through that of Mlle. Renée 
(the principal), they will become, with 
the lapse of time, the wives of day-labor- 
ers, of farmers or of farm-help. What 
force shall I have given them? I know 
not. To-night I am dubious regarding 
myself and regarding them. I ask myself 
if I shall not have laid heavy loads upon 
their hearts and imposed moral poverty 
upon victims of material poverty. 

Even if I shall have succeeded in getting 
them to be very fond of me, what shall 
I have given them to make them better? 
I, like others, have dreamed of surviving 
in my pupils. I have said to myself, ‘My 
thought, my force, my judgment will live, 
anonymous but beneficent, in the spirits 
of these women and these mothers.’ What 
thought, what force? And what will the 
judgment of Davidée Birot be worth 
when they shall be counseled by self-in- 
terest or carried away by passion?” 

Davidée’s  perplexities increase with 
time, and, in proportion as they increase, 
she feels herself more and more drawn 
toward the Christianity she has been wont 
to look down upon as a crass superstition. 
“These young people have been told,” she 
confides to her journal, “that I, by virtue 
of the fact that I am a teacher, possess 
the secret of happiness. They believe, 
they cannot help believing, that what I 
teach them is sufficient for life. The 
mothers believe it, too, and the fathers, 
and several of my chiefs. But it is not 
true. What I teach is only sufficient for 
business. I am not making women. I 
have not the whole secret. There is some- 
thing else, the principal thing, something 
else which I have neither for them nor 
for myself, and of which I possess only a 
glimmering.” 

While she is still hesitating between 
loyalty to her rationalistic past and her 
yearning for the certainties of revealed 
religion, Davidée is charged with clerical- 
ism, because she attends the funeral of 
a pupil with a prayer-book under her arm 
and holds a two-minute conversation with 
the officiating priest after the ceremony. 
Outraged and angered by this petty perse- 
cution, she asserts her right to be a Chris- 


tian in her private life, if she sees fit 
“IT have not the faith of the Christian,” 
she protests, “but I will not submit to 
having imposed upon me an attitude an- 
tagonistic to Christian faith and thc obli- 
gation to persist in said attitude. I am 
wounded, humiliated for our schools and 
offended in my dignity. My mind 
is made up. I know who will defend me. 
If I am beaten I wiil renounce my career. 
In the meantime this hypocritical violence 
has led me to open the prohibited prayer- 
book. I have just read half of the prayers 
and the service for the dead. It is a 
beautiful thing to be buried with these 
words full of compassion, full of dawn, 
full of pardon. There is a nobility here 
which I have not frequented enough. Mr. 
Inspector will not prevent me from re- 
turning to it if I choose.” 

Davidée carries her point, where an- 
other would have failed—thanks to the 
great political influence of her father— 
and ends by becoming a devout Christian. 
Incidentally, she also gets a husband. 

The signature of René Bazin is suff- 
cient guarantee that Davidée birot is 
an example of conscientious literary 
craftsmanship. The book is monotonously 
gray, to be sure, but this grayness is prob- 
ably deliberate. At any rate, it is not out 
of keeping with the life of a region of 
slate quarries. 

Constant Birot, Davidée’s father, is an 
exceptionally fine bit of characterization. 

ALVAN F, SANBORN. 


The Marriage of Captain Kettle* 


If the author had written this as a 
short story of about one hundred pages, 
instead of over three hundred and fifty, he 
could have made it an excellent piece of 
work, and here is where many writers mis- 
take either their power, or their subject, 
With many subjects, the interest cannot 
be successfully sustained throughout a 
lengthy story. 

In this novel there are two salient points 
of interest. One, carried through two or 
three chapters, centers in the description 
of the Berbers, their manners, customs and 
their impregnable stronghold in the Atlas 
foothills in Africa. The other feature of 
the story is the masterful character of the 


*THE MARRIAGE OF Captain Ketrie. By C 


G. Cutcliffe Hyne. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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little captain—the hero. ‘The book might 
almost be said to be a character study, for 
the author has kept this in the foreground 
and made it his main theme, while the 
story is of secondary importance, very 
long and over det ailed. 


Georgette* 

The story is that of an actress—a fasci- 
nating, alluring creature, careless of morals 
and indifferent to the world’s opinion of 
her. 

[il, but courageous withal, she at last is 
forced by her doctor to go into exile among 
the Pocono Mountains. Here, in the 
midst of a happy family, she succeeds in 
winning the love of the husband of an- 
other, and causes a temporary separation 
of husband and wife. Georgette is dan- 
gerous, she means to be dangerous, yet she 
is capable of a remorse seldom found in 
a character such as hers. 

Finally the actress realizes what a sad 
farce her life is, and she falls in love with 
and marries the doctor. 

Miss Hill's portrayal of her actress 
heroine is unusually fine. True, one is 
shocked at many of the doings and say- 
ings of Georgette, but she is a true picture 
of the type that she represents. 


The Principal Girlt 

\Vith his usual quaintness and original- 
ity of expression, Mr. Snaith, in an almost 
locke-like mood of quiet, gentle, good- 
humored cynicism, paints E ‘nglish life 
through a pleasant tale of the love of a 
young son of the peerage for a very fresh- 
tinted, flower-like little actress just out of 
a country town. There is something nearly 
pathetically disarming in the simplicity and 
whole-heartedness of Philip Shelmerdine, 
the boy-man who would not disappoint 
kids when he had made them a promise, 
and who wooed in all the spirit of a Gala- 
had the “principal girl” whom his family 
would not countenance. 

Mr. Snaith enjoys his fun with the 
would-be great ones of the British Isles, 
but under the fun-making is a something 
very real and otuching, a bit of spirit 


tenderly released from flesh, a fair ideal, 
*GrorGETTE. By Marion Hill. Small, May- 

nard & Co. 
{THE PrINcIPAL 


fat, Yard & Co. 


Girt. By J. C. Snaith, Mof- 
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shining like a white light through the murk 
of dingy realities. After all, romance is 
very close to life, if only one has the gift 
of finding it. 


The Goodly Fellowship* 

The mission field in Persia, where men 
and women of culture are laboring to up- 
lift the heathen, while facing the discour- 
agements of poverty, is an unusual setting 
for a romance, but Miss Schauffler has 
made it advantageous. 

Jean Stuart, of New York and Bar 
Harbor, raised in affluence, was touring 
the world to forget a great sorrow. In 
Persia her traveling companions were 
forced to leave her, necessitating either 
her return home or continuing alone with 
the guides. The forward march seemed 
most appealing, and while en route in a 
particularly lonely district her guide thrust 
his obsequious attentions upon her, but at 
a propitious moment a missionary ap- 
peared to rescue her. 

Details of the life among the crime- 
hardened Persians, the extreme squalor 
due to the dry spell which parched their 
crops and the work of the missionaries in 
trying to alleviate the sufferings, are 
shown in a most sympathetic fashion. 


Sharrow?t 


Baroness von Hutten has written one of 
her best novels in this new story of Eng- 
lish life, wherein a young English boy wins 
the heart of a scoundrelly old grand-uncle, 
and by a move of fate becomes his heir. 

There are London scenes and English 
country life, and some views of Paris, the 
last in the days when Sandy eats the 
husks in a strange land because of the 
falsity of one woman and the weakness 
of another. 

Sandy is intensely likable 
Sharrow characteristics—and Sharrow 
characteristics are by no means prepos- 
But there is a wholesomeness, a 
genuineness in Sandy that makes a strong 
appeal, and his love for his younger 
brother is pathetic in its intensity. 

One does not outline in detail a story 
so full of interesting events and characters. 


Rachel C. 
D. Ap- 


for all his 





sessing. 


*TuHe Goopty FELLowsuHir. By 
Schauffler. The Macmillan Company. 

+SHarrow. By Bettina von Hutten, 
pleton & Co. 
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One recommends its reading, instead. And 
it is grateful to find an author who has 
lately been swayed by the tide of popular 
feeling for unhealthy fiction, turning once 
more to a love-story of real charm and 
composing it with a sincerity unmistaka- 
ble. 
In Bethany House* 

Small Katherine, thoughtful for a child, 
was a Southern girl. On all sides she 
was surrounded by boys, men, girls, wom- 
en and children who almost worshipped 
her. But Katherine longed to do some- 
thing for her Master, so she dedicated 
herself to service in the “Bethany House.” 
Here she worked among the settlement 
people, winning the praise and love of all 
who knew her. 

Naturally a woman so capable of devo- 
tion had at some time to give her love to a 
man worthy of her, and Calhoun, a boy 
friend of her childhood, proved to be the 
man. 

For several years the young girl suf- 
fered because she would not give up her 
work for her lover, but later she became 
physically exhausted and sought refuge in 
his protection and devotion. Katherine is 
an ideal heroine, rather too nearly perfect 
to be real. 


Wide Coursest 


Mr. Connolly’s stories have a robust 
vigor and an outdoor atmosphere that are 
not found in much of the fiction of the 
day. Salt breezes fairly blow through the 
pages of the latest group of his stories, and 
for those who wish to slip down easily to 
the sea in tall ships, without the perils of 
the deep, free to make a dry landing at 
any moment, there is a very pleasant way 
and the return ticket via Wide Courses 
is most reasonable. 

The author is at his best in such broad 
farces as “The Seizure of the Aurora 
Borealis ;” a sea tale where one enjoys a 
fine fight in a sailor’s inn, a race in a pip- 
ing gale, a chase of a schooner by a gun- 
boat amid swashing seas and whistling 
winds, and a wonderful Christmas dinner 
on the high seas. 

Surely to write a stirring sea yarn is a 
rigorous test of an author’s skill. Some of 

*In BerHany House. By Mary Eliza Smith. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


+WiwE Courses. By James B. Connolly. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Connolly’s latest stories prove that he 
is no mean craftsman; it is hardly too 
much to say that his art has seldom been 
excelled by writers of short fiction dealing 
with sailors, ships and storms. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ) 


The Bachelor Dinner* 


A series of weird tales, hung together on 
a thread that unites them in character and 
interest. At a “Bachelor dinner” each 
man tells a tale, all of them strange, un- 
usual, uncanny, but all of them based on 
actual fact. The mystery of their host 
and his wife throws a strange shadow over 
the evening, and its solution provides a 
fitting and entirely dramatic climax. 

These tales are deeply interesting, and 
will provide just the kind of thrill the 
reader who likes mystery wishes to ex- 
perience. At the same time the work is 
done with an artistic restraint that speaks 
highly for the ability of its author as a 
writer of imaginative prose. 


Julia France and Her Times* 


Like all modern novels, Julia France 
and Her Times deals with woman in the 
abstract and the concrete; it is a book of 
heroines, few of whom make any deep 
impression upon the reader. Julia France 
is herself the strongest of the characters, 
but even she smokes a cigarette, has the 
coquettishness of a lamb though ‘having 
reached the age of thirty-four, travels 
alone in India, studies the occult, etc. Yet 
we are asked to believe that she is the type 
of heroine produced by modern civiliza- 
tion. 

After reading the book we wonder 
whether the suffrage party or the anti 
claims Mrs. Atherton’s sympathies. The 
chapter on the stormy scenes between the 
suffragettes and the police at the English 
elections is the strongest piece of-work in 
the book, and shows skilled literary work- 
manship. Throughout the rest of the book 
we suspect a strong anti feeling. We can- 
not believe that an author’s heart is deeply 
involved when she allows the leader-hero- 
ine to ask the question, “Do you suppose 
I would let any scruple weigh a feather 


*THE BACHELOR DINNER. By Olive M. Briggs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Junta France anp Her Times. By Ger- 
trude Atherton. The Macmillan Company. 
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with me when the happiness of my whole 
life is at stake?” This is hardly the com- 
ment of a leader of lofty principle. 
Somehow we cannot get away from the 
idea that the blue pencil would have help- 
ed the book. Too many parentheses de- 
tract and too many careless pronouns add 
ambiguity or obscurity. Some of the sub- 
plots give bulk without flavor. There is 
an endless use of the words sexless and 
female: if the word womanly occurs once 
in the story it escapes notice. It would 
hardly do to suggest that there could be 
such a thing as a female or feminine or 
womanly style, but it is hard to admire a 
woman’s style that includes “Oh Lord!” 
“Good God!” etc., in her interpretation of 
her heroine’s state of mind. In dialogs 
such expressions have their place but, as 
Kipling would say, this is another story. 
In spite of this adverse comment the 
story is interesting, and the book will prob- 
ably be listed among the best sellers. 


Flower of the North* 

Away up in the North among the half- 
breeds lives beautiful Jeanne d’Arcambal, 
a well-educated girl, who may well have 
graced an English court. She lives alone 
with her father, brother and sister. Into 
the midst of this secluded country comes 
Philip Whittemore, who falls instantly in 
love with her, and in this wild land Philip 
one day saves Jeanne’s life and wins her 
eternal gratitude. 

The story of Jeanne and her relationship 
to Henry d’Arcambal and her adopted 
brother and sister is a mystery, and finally 
the mystery is solved and Jeanne is made 
happy by the promise of her lover to live 
with her forever in the land of her birth. 

The story deals incidentally with the 
love of another man and woman, friends 
of though later traitors to Philip. The 
author has succeeded very well in keep- 
ing together the numerous threads of his 
story. 


Blinds Downt 


One is inclined to question why writers 
more often find their best inspiration in 
unhappiness than in happiness, why, for 
instance, the unhappy marriage is the 

*FLOWER OF THE NortH. By James Oliver 
Curwood. Harper & Brother. 


+Biinps Down. Horace A. Vachell. George 
H. Doran Company. 


chosen subject of two-thirds of them, 
whereas the more wholesome theme—the 
marriage that is in every way conducive 
to happiness and to the development of the 
best qualities in men and women—is rarely 
taken into consideration, or left until the 
end of the book, where the matter is pur- 
sued no further than were the stories dear 
to our childhood: “They were married 
and lived happy ever after.”” True happi- 
ness should be as great a developer as 
unhappiness, and yet a story dealing only 
with happiness is often thought less worthy 
of attention than one which harrows us 
with sorrow and suffering. 

This novel of Horace Annesley Vachell 
is in two books. The first gives the life 
and unhappy marriage of Rosetta Maule- 
verer, and the second the story of her 
daughter Rose. Taken as a whole it is a 
novel of contrasts. 

Both stories are wonderfully well told, 
in a direct, simple, undetailed way, that 
shows the author to be a master of the use 
of language, for he wastes no words, yet 
the reader has a thoroughly clear concep- 
tion of the situation. The story in outline 
is as follows: Rosetta Mauleverer is the 
child of a second marriage made late in 
life by the father of “the Misses Mau- 
leverer,” and as the parents both die the 
little baby is brought up by these two elder- 
ly sisters, who are devotedly attached to 
her. They are like fine china—to be look- 
ed at in a glass case but not used. They 
never allow themselves to know the un- 
pleasant facts of life and live with their 
window blinds down lest they be offended 
by what goes on outside their home. Ros- 
etta, ardent, glowing with life and beauty, 
is brought up in as complete ignorance of 
real life as is possible. When the time 
for marriage comes she is not permitted to 
marry Septimus Lovibund, whom she loves 
devotedly, but is given to a “great man,” 
Sir Rodney Brough, hard, dissipated, un- 
loving and old enough to be her father. 
Sir Rodney never forgives his wife for 
bearing him a daughter, nor the daughter 
for not being a son. 

When Rose is four years old Sir Rod- 
ney is ordered to South Africa, and Ros- 
etta, accompanying her husband, asks her 
sisters to keep the child until she and Sir 
Rodney are settled. But this time never 
comes, for into her unhappy married life 
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now comes again her girlhood lover. No 
details are given of the elopement, but the 
pair, assuming a name, return to England 
and live in absolute seclusion. But in the 
meantime Sir Rodney writes to the sisters 
that Rosetta is dead. The facts are soon 
known, however, to every one but the two 
elderly ladies, and from them the truth is 
kept by a tacit understanding on the part 
of relatives and friends because it is an 
unsavory truth and they have never faced 
ugly facts. Here Rosetta passes from 
the story for the time and the life of her 
daughter begins. Rose has more freedom 
than was allowed her mother, and is really 
very happy with her aunts until the mar- 
riage question comes up when she is about 
seventeen. 

Now Rosetta always keeps in touch 
with the home town—Charminster- 
through the kind vicar who sends her reg- 
ular news of her daughter, and when it 
seems as if history would repeat itself in 
Rose’s life, the mother, who is a widow 
now, decides to go to Charminster and see 
things ior herself. So great have been 
the ravages of time and sorrow in the 
twenty years since Rosetta left Charmin- 
ster that no one recognizes her. She 
meets the sisters and Rose, and a strong 
bond is formed between them, and when 
she is sure that her sisters are going to 
urge Rose to make the same sort of mar- 
riage that was forced on herself, and that 
her daughter’s love for a good man is to 
he set aside, Rosetta makes herself known 
to her sisters, to the horror and consterna- 
tion of the elder, claims a mother’s right 
over the happiness of her child, tells her 
own miserable story, wins their promise 
that Rose shall be married to the man of 
her choice, and at last is forgiven and re- 
ceived back into their lives again. This 
scene is admirably done, and is finely re- 
strained, as indeed are all the impassioned 
parts, giving one a consciousness of power 
and strength in the characters, for even in 
Rosetta’s sin and shame and _ penitence 
there is no abandon to passion or sorrow 
or despair. 

The happy ending to Rose’s life leaves 
an agreeable impression, and helps one to 


forget the tragedy that wrecked the life of 
the mother. ‘The book is a serious one, 
and not to be passed over lightly. 


Captain Martha Mary* 

Martha Mary is the oldest of a large 
family in the ““Tenements.” She is forced 
to find food and shelter for her numerous 
brothers and sisters, since her drunken 
father and mother have apparently disap- 
peared. 

Martha Mary is a cheerful and sunny 
creature who takes her poverty as a matter 
of course and makes the best of it. How 
the young girl attempts to feed the empty 
stomachs and how she is finally aided by 
Miss Maynard, the “Kids’ Lady,” is told. 
Mrs. Abbott's story possesses a great deal 
that is particularly interesting about the 
slums. Throughout the book one feels the 
sympathy of the author for these poor 
little, dirty children of poverty. 


The White Ghost of Disaster 

A week before the White Star Liner 
Titanic went down the “Popular” maga- 
zine appeared with a story by Captain 
Mayne Clew Garnett, entitled “The White 
Ghost of Disaster.” By some strange psy- 
chological freak, this story told, in many 
of its essential details, the precise events 
that a few days later sent the greatest 
steamer afloat to the bottom of the ocean. 
Even to the question of the responsibility 
of the second officer the author has prog- 
nosticated the awful disaster—it would al- 
most seem as if he had foreseen the ca- 
tastrophe that was so soon to take place. 

The story in question is now published, 
with a number of other short stories— 
gathered from the magazines—in a vol- 
ume, and those who have not read the 
tales of Captain Garnett will find this an 
opportunity to provide themselves with a 
book of entertaining fiction, very well suit- 
ed to vacation reading. 


*CapraAIn MartHA Mary. By Avery Abbott. 
The Century Company. 

*THE Wuite Guost or Disaster. By Captain 
Wayne Clew Garnett. G. W. Dillingham Com- 


pany. 
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William the Silent* 

ONTAINING 
more pages than 
the average vol- 
ume of this ser- 


ies, Miss Put- 
nam’s book is 
not merely a 


condensation of 
her former work 
on William of 
Orange, publish- 

1895, but has 





volumes in 


ed in 
been entirely rewritten, and the author has 
incorporated in the present volume the 


two 


results of her researches into fresh 
sources of material. For all practical 
purposes the book is an authoritative 


account of the great Prince of Orange, 
who, singularly enough, has descended to 
us as “the Silent,” although there appears 
to be no justification for the adjective 
among the contemporary documents ex- 
amined by Miss Putnam. It appears that 
the word was applied by the political 
critics of the Prince at a later period, and 
was used in a derogatory sense, although 
English readers have since adopted it 
without the hostile associations of its 
origin. 

The story of William’s life is told by 
Miss Putnam in a style that combines 
grace and vividness. ‘The author retains a 
firm grasp upon the facts, and at no time 
is the main channel of the narrative dis- 
turbed by the injection of unimportant or 


*WILLIAM THE SILENT: Prince of Orange 
(1533-1584) and the Revolt of the Netherlands. 
By Ruth Putnam. Heroes of the Nations. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 





extrinsic matters. Miss Putnam skilfully 
follows the hero through the mazes of 
politics, and war from his birth until that 
summer day in 1584, when the pistol of 
of the assassin Gérard ended the career 
of the great statesman and patriot. 

It is customary to find resemblances 
among men who have achieved greatness. 
Writers have compared the Prince of 
Orange to Washington, Cromwell, Coligny 
and Lincoln. Miss Putnam thinks that 
Orange resembles Lincoln more than he 
does any other leader, and her parallel 
makes interesting reading. She says in 
part: “The similarity consists in the pos- 
session of distinct political ambition, be- 
cause each felt that he could achieve the 
end desired, and in devotion to an ideal 
state, a state sprung from or consisting of 
a union of political entities, a state with 
a nice balance of power, the whole state 
being the first consideration to each man 
in contradistinction to the sectional, re- 
ligious or personal aims which were en- 
grossing many of their fellow workers. 

30th men worked very gradually 
through a long political experience, when 
compromise still seemed feasible between 
conflicting interests, and when certain 
issues were subordinated to what each 
leader considered ational necessities. 
Orange went further in this spirit than 
did the American. In phrase more vigor- 
ous than elegant, Lincoln declared that he 
never attempted to stroke ‘the back of a 
political porcupine,’ a task that Orange 
may be charged with undertaking in his 
negotiation with Anjou, in his persistent 
choice of France as an ally.” 
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The interest of this volume is enhanced 
by the great number of illustrations, com- 
prising portraits, reproductions of old 
prints and autographs, and a series of 
medals which were struck during the re- 
volt of the Netherlands to commemorate 
striking events in that great struggle. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Shelburne Essays* 

Of living critics Mr. More is certainly 
one of the best equipped. One turns to 
his volumes of essays for instruction in 
literature and philosophy. He has read 
widely and carefully; his views are stimu- 
lative, if not always convincing. His style 
has solid rather than brilliant qualities, 
and while not remarkable for any abund- 
ance of phrases which cling to the mem- 
ory, it never descends to tawdry tricks 
aimed to awaken the applause of the un- 
thinking. Mr. More knows the value of 
reticence ; his praise is carefully measured, 
and so, for that matter, is his censure. 
Some readers may find him a little cold, 
but his standards are based upon the work 
of the masters of literary form, and in 
reading his essays one is never disagree- 
ably aware that the author, instead of 
judicially appraising the value of a piece 
of literature, is merely exploiting a fad. 

The essays comprised in the present 
volume deal with nineteenth century lit- 
erature. Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson 
and Morris are the great names in Mr. 
More’s list. The study of Hood, admir- 
able from some viewpoints, is deficient in 
real sympathy with the subject. And the 
essay on Louisa Shore leaves one with the 
impression that it is overwrought, and that 
Mr. More has assigned a value to the 
work of Miss Shore which it does not 
possess. The author has written discrimi- 
natingly of Thomas Bailey Aldrich and 
Francis Thompson, and the essays on G. 
Lewis Dickinson and William James are 
thoughtful considerations of some aspects 
of contemporary philosophy. The article 
on “Victorian Literature: The Philosophy 
of Change” is an able and interesting 
review of the Victorian period. 

Perhaps the most significant essay is 
that on “Criticism,” wherein Mr. More 
defines his views of the critic’s functions 


*SHELBURNE Essays. By Paul Elmer More. 
Seventh Series. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This essay is notable for its cordial appre- 
ciation of Matthew Arnold’s place as a 
critic. Mr. More strikes the right note 
when he regards the criticgl spirit in liter- 
ature working “as a conscious energy of 
selection.” And he goes on to say that 
“The function of criticism, as thus under- 
stood, is far removed from the surrender 
to luxurious revery which the impression- 
ists believed it to be; nor is the good critic, 
as Anatole France said, he who recounts 
the adventures of his soul amid master- 
pieces; he is rather one who has before 
him always the aliquid certi, the definite 
aim of a Matthew Arnold.” Mr. More 
thinks that Arnold used the past “too 
much as a dead storehouse of precepts for 
schoolmastering the present,” and point- 
edly observes, “In its conscious creation of 
the field of the present out of the past it 
(criticism) takes an honored, if not equal, 
place by the side of those impulses, more 
commonly recognized as creative, which 
are continually adding new material for 
its selective energy.” 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Blucher* 


As the title implies, this is more than a 
biography of the famous German com- 
mander. Dr. Henderson’s reputation as 
an authority on German history is amply 
sustained by this volume, which is the 
result of painstaking research into the 
voluminous records of the tremendous 
struggle with Napoleon. While the book 
covers ground which is, no doubt, familiar 
to many readers, it is something of a 
novelty to have Bliicher presented as an 
important actor in events which long ante- 
dated the battle of Waterloo. To English- 
speaking men that victory was distinctly 
the affair of Wellington, with Bliicher 
playing a prominent but strictly subordi- 
nate part. Read Dr. Henderson’s book 
and you are led to the conclusion that the 
lion’s share of the Waterloo victory should 
go to Blucher. 

As the author views the history of this 
momentous period, the preceding cam- 
paigns in the struggle of Prussia with 
France had a direct connection with the 


*BLrucHEr: And the Uprising of Prussia 
Against Napoleon. 1806-1815. By Ernest F. 
Henderson. Heroes of the Nations. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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overthrow of Napoleon. Says Dr. Hen- 
derson, “Without Bltcher’s decision to 
cross the Elbe at Wartenburg, there would 
have been no battle of Leipzig; without 
his cutting loose from Schwarzenberg in 
March, 1814, there would have been no 
closing in of the allies on Paris; without 
his brave endurance at Ligny in spite of 
the non-arrival of the promised reinforce- 
ments, Wellington would have been over- 
whelmed at Quatre-Bras, and there would 
have been no Waterloo.” 

The book is to all intents strictly a mili- 
tary biography, and we get a much clearer 
idea of Blucher as a man of action in the 
field than we do of his personal side. He 
was a fiery, but nevertheless a shrewd 
and obstinate fighter. Dr. Henderson has 
gone into the details of the various cam- 
paigns at as great a length as his limits 
will allow, and has presented a picture of 
the gigantic struggle which leaves a defi- 
nite impression on the reader. Among 
the illustrations accompanying the volume 
are reproductions of caricatures of Napo- 
leon which strikingly reflect the bitterness 
of feeling which that ruthless conqueror 
aroused beyond the borders of France. 


Democracy and the Party System* 

M. Ostrogorski is one of that select 
number of foreign writers whose views on 
American politics can be taken seriously. 
A good observer, a painstaking student, 
with the poise of a philosopher, he sug- 
gests in a certain sense Mr. Bryce, al- 
though he does not move amid the monu- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon institutions with 
the same sureness as the latter. Ostro- 
gorski’s great work, “Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties,’ is a 
little too big for the average reader to 
digest without abundant leisure, and the 
publication of the present volume should 
do much to extend the author’s influence 
among those who do not profess to be 
specialists in political science. Based upon 
the second volume of the larger work, the 
book under notice has been thoroughly 
revised, its matter brought up to date, and 
a chapter on the extra-constitutional gov- 
ernment in the legislative assemblies 
appears for the first time. 
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Beginning with a sketch of the first 
party organizations in the United States, 
the author treats of the establishment and 
evolution of the party system in four 
chapters. He next describes the local 
organization, the state and local conven- 
tions, and the apex of the system—the 
national convention. The chapters which 
deal with the conduct of political cam- 
paigns and the politicians and the machine 
or party organization are the most interest- 
ing and vivid in the book. Ostrogorski 
very clearly sees that the American poli- 
tician is not a creature foreign to our civ- 
ilization, but is the result of a process of 
natural selection, and fairly represents the 
wishes and ideals of the majority of his 
constituents. 

The chapter on extra-constitutional gov- 
ernment in the legislative assemblies is a 
substantially correct description of the 
caucus system. The author follows this 
with an account of the various movements 
for better conditions in politics and the 
organized attacks which have been made 
upon party machines. The last two chap- 
ters contain various reflections and con- 
clusions, chiefly interesting to American 
readers as illustrations of how we appear 
in the eyes of a cultivated and observant 
Russian. Ostrogorski arraigns the party 
system unsparingly, and thinks it should 
be abolished, especially as regards perma- 
nent organizations. Much of his criticism 
is well founded, but as parties are the 
product and not the cause of political 
issues, it is difficult to imagine a vast dem- 
ocracy like ours divorced from national 
party organizations which, after all, reflect 
the rooted opinions of the voters, form 
an outlet for the expression of political 
ideas, and, in a measure, prevent the gov- 
ernment from degenerating into a bureau- 
cracy. 

The Wisconsin Idea* 


The author of this authoritative and 
useful volume is the chief of the Wis- 
consin Legislative Reference Department, 
and the book has been written for the 
purpose of supplying information concern- 
ing the recent legislative reforms which 
have been enacted in that State. Mr. 
McCarthy in his preface confesses that 
the work was done hurriedly and with 
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little attention paid to literary standards. 
This is to be regretted, although the fact 


will not stop many readers from a 
thoughtful consideration of the contents 
of the volume. 


Wisconsin is typical of the Middle 
West. German immigrants had much to 
do with its settlement, and the Germanic 
influence is very strong to-day. ‘There 
were men from New E ‘ngle ind, too, among 
the settlers, and of New England stock 
was John Bascom, late president of the 
University of Wisconsin, whose name has 
a national significance, both as a writer 
and as an educator. Germans who left 
their native land as the result of the revo- 
lution of 1848, brought with them not only 
their physical energy as farmers and 
workmen, but their political ideals as well 
They believed in a strong, orderly and 
careful government, and, while gga sin 
has had its full share of misrule, i 
inevitable that the new democratic i Irces 
which are remaking America should find 
a firm foothold among the descendants of 
German and Norwegian immigrants. 

Of course Wisconsin has no exclusive 
right to the ideas cf democratic 
ment which have been the driving force 
behind the legislation which this book 
describes. But it is true, nevertheless, that 
in that State, what has heretofore existed 
as theory has been reduced to practice. 
Mr. McCarthy reviews the chief legisla- 
tive reforms of the last ten years as affect- 
ing the regulation of corporations, the 
revision of election laws, educational legis- 
lation, and acts relating to labor, health 
and public welfare. He discusses the new 
views of the administration of public 
offices, the condition and organization of 
the legislature and the effect on economic 
progress of the laws regulating business. 

The author quotes liberally from this 
mass of new legislation, and the reader 
will gain a clear idea of the principal laws 
in so far as their essentials are concerned. 
Without commending in every particular 
the legislation reviewed, Mr. McCarthy 
takes the position that Wisconsin has 
prospered greatly under the new order of 
things. Wisconsin is not so radical in 
regard to the initiative and referendum as 
is for instance, Oregon. And it seems 
that the judicial recall is not viewed with 
any degree of favor. Mr. McCarthy ad- 
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mits, however, that the practice of direct 
nominations at primary elections has 
brought into the Legislature the average 
rather than the exceptional man. He sees 
compensation for this in the fact that cor- 
ruption has been eliminated and a higher 
degree of political morality set up. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt writes an appreciative and 
commendatory introduction to the volume. 


The New Democracy* 

Dr. Weyl has written what is decidedly 
the best of current books dealing with 
present economic and political forces in 
the United States. A keen student of 
economics, he brings to the consideration 
of his subject a trained mind, capable of 
sifting and arranging facts and deducing 


conclusions from them without the dis- 
turbing bias of partisan sentiment. There 


is a school of political thought which will 
question the optimistic attitude of Dr. 
Weyl as regards the extremely democratic 
tendencies of the time, but the impartial 
reader will just as certainly recognize the 
fact that this volume is the expression in 
exact, scientific phrase of what thousands 
of thoughtful Seas are beginning to 
realize im more or blurred or dis- 
jointed fashion. 

Briefly stated, Dr. Weyl reviews the 
history of our country from 1776 down 
to the present with particular attention 
to the phases of political and economic 
development. Five chapters of Book I 
deal with the rise of the class of wealthy 
men in the United States, and their influ- 
ence upon industry, politics and public 
opinion. Book II describes the new social 
spirit spreading in America and outlines 
the political, social and industrial program 
of the new democracy. 

It is a commonplace to say that we live 
in an age of unrest; every one is con- 
scious of the rapidly changing phenomena 
of society. But more significant is the 
new attitude toward democracy, the new 
tests which are now applied to every pro- 
posal claiming to be democratic. As Dr. 
Weyl well says: “The shrill political cries 
which to-day fill the air are in vivid con- 
trast with the stately, sounding phrases 
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of the Declaration of Independence. Men 
speak (with an exaggeration which is as 
symptomatic as are the evils it describes ) 
of sensational inequalities of wealth, in- 
sane extravagances, strident ostentations, 
and, in the same breath, of vast, boss- 
ridden cities, with wretched slums peopled 
by all the world, with pauperism, vice, 
crime, insanity, and degeneration rampant.” 
What does it all mean? Some say that 
the decay of American democracy has set 
in, others, like the present author, have 
found a widely different significance in 
the signs of the times. 

Dr. Weyl calls the democracy of 1776 
a “shadow-democracy,” and so indeed it 
was when we apply to the conditions of 
the Revolutionary period the touchstones 
of the democratic ideals of the present. 
The existence of slavery, the disfranchise- 
ment of many thousands of adult males, 
the foul jails filled with unfortunate debt- 
ors, the cruel punishments, the absurd 
restrictions placed upon candidates for 
public office, are unpleasant facts which 
history proves to have existed in the 
epoch which produced the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. The century which fol 
lowed witnessed a country growing im- 
mensely wealthy in great strides, slowly 
evolving a national consciousness, but suf- 
fering from the ills of unrestricted indi- 
vidualism. From foolish pride in mere 
material possessions our people are grad- 
ually passing into a condition of disillu- 
sionment, and vague fears have arisen in 
some quarters lest the national fabric be 
disintegrated. ‘The present volume com- 
bats this unrelieved pessimistic view, and 
the author holds that progress and social 
amelioration will come, not through pov- 
erty bearing so heavily that a bloody revo- 
lution will break out, nor from a class 
war, but through the very fact that the 
immense production of wealth has put 
America in a position in which the real 
problem is the proper distribution of what 
we produce. Improved economic status 
means the vanishing of most of our social 
diseases. Dr. Weyl applies to American 
conditions the theory which has _ been 
stated so ably by Professor Simon Patten: 
that the world has passed from a pain 
economy to a pleasure economy; that, in 
other words, mankind since the beginning 
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of the race, suffered from a deficit; pain 
and poverty ruled the world; but during 
the last century or so, a surplus has been 
created, “which renders ignorance, pov- 
erty and minority rule anachronistic, and 
gives to our democratic strivings a moral 
impulse and a moral sanction.” 

Can a democracy endure? This ques- 
tion is handled cautiously by Dr. Weyl, 
who does not profess to be a prophet. He 
believes that a socialized democracy will 
succeed if the conditions remain favor- 
able to its development. In the event of 
profound changes making for the deterior- 
ation of the people, our democracy may go 
down under the pressure of forces beyond 
human forethought and control. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Yosemite* 


A volume that combines the usefulness 
of a guide-book with the delight of poet- 
ically written description is The Yosemite, 
by John Muir, the Scotch naturalist, who 
for half a century has been a devoted stu- 
dent and explorer of the wonder and 
beauty of this treasure-garden of natural 
phenomena that has been set aside as one 
of our National Parks. Mr. Muir's visits 
to the Yosemite have not been those of 
the tourist, or even of the scientific inves- 
tigator. Like Burroughs and Thoreau, he 
has lived for months at a time in the heart 
of the region of which he writes; its 
mountain peaks and canyons, its cataracts 
and forests, its flowers and birds, even the 
snows and earthquakes of its winters, are 
all his friends, and of them he tells with 
sympathetic appreciation in language that 
shows a real poetic gift. On a day of 
storm and flood he hears “the white 
waters and the winds singing” through 
the canyon; in the bare surface of a rock 
he recognizes “the raw, quick flesh of the 
mountain.” For a true intimacy with a 
waterfall he has slid on hands and feet 
down a steep, smooth incline to a tiny 
shelf below the curved brow of the fall, 
that he might see how the stream “be- 
haved in flying so far through the air”; 
to look at a midnight moon through the 
meshes of a cataract, he has crept behind 
the falling torrent, swayed aside by the 
wind, and been drenched and almost 
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swept away when the fall returned to its 
normal course, and “a dash of spent 
comets” struck his shoulders. Avalanches 
and earthquakes that filled the stout hearts 
of pioneer settlers with fear left this brave 
soul undaunted, rather inspiring it with 
glowing joy at the wonders of creation. 
The roar of the avalanche is to him only 
the sound that rouses “the whole Valley 
into one huge song”; the earthquake 
shows him what must have been the man- 
ner of birth of “all the thousands of an- 
cient canyons throughout the length and 
breadth of the range.” Such cataclysms, 
indeed, all storms great and small, are, he 
says, “the orderly beauty-making love- 
beats of Nature’s heart.” 

Many chapters are devoted to a detailed 
description of the trees, the flowers, and 
the birds of the Yosemite region; the 
golden eagle in time of storm is “a monu- 
ment of impressive endurance,” while the 
ouzel “must sing, though the heavens fall.” 
Every tree, every flower, is to his sense 
endowed with human qualities of grace or 
strength; so the juniper, overthrown by 
an avalanche, “leans stubbornly on its big 
branches, as if anxious to rise, and while 
a single root holds to the rock, puts forth 
fresh leaves with a grim, never-say-die 
expression ;” so, “at the first touch of sun- 
heat,” the young fronds of the common 
fern, “come rearing up full of faith and 
hope through the midst of its last year’s 
ruins.” 

Very practically useful is the chapter 
entitled “How to Spend One’s Yosemite 
Time,” giving suggestions, accompanied 
by maps, of the most interesting trips of 
different lengths for visitors to the Park 
whose time is limited. These maps, and 
the excellent illustrations from photo- 
graphs, add visual pleasure to the reading 
of the book, whose word pictures are, 
however, graphic enough scarcely to need 
such external assistance. Reminiscent of 
Ruskin are the pleas of this enthusiastic 
nature-lover against the felling of the 
great timber, against the damming up for 
the sake of water-power of the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley. “Dam Hetch-Hetchy!” 
runs the last sentence of the book. “As 
well dam for water-tanks the people’s 
cathedrals and churches, for no_ holier 
temple has ever been consecrated by the 
heart of man.” 
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Woodrow Wilson* 

This book is not an ordinary bit of cam- 
paign literature, even though it may appear 
such to many. It is an open, straightfor- 
ward, biographical sketch of the present 
Governor of New Jersey, and traces his 
career from the time when he sat in the 
high chair in a little Presbyterian parson- 
age up to when he first began to cast long- 
ing eyes at one in the White House. 

The author is a trained journalist, who 
knows how to make biographical narrative 
interesting by a liberal sprinkling of amus- 
ing anecdotes and human interest stories. 
In his opinion a new era in American poli- 
tics was ushered in when “this long-haired 
bookworm of a professor laid his specta- 
cles on his dictionary and came down to 
the Trenton State House to ‘lick the gang 
to a frazzle.’”’ He has refrained, either 
intentionally or otherwise, from outlining 
or defining at any length Mr. Wilson’s 
political beliefs. Consequently this is no 
place for those of us who hold a different 
faith to record our objections. Neverthe- 
less, the book will be read with interest 
by many men, regardless of what column 
on the ballot they expect to place their X 
this fall. 

JAMES MELvIN LEE. 


General Wheeler in War Timest 


A rather discursive book by John With- 
erspoon Du Bose, late of the Confederate 
army, is General Joseph Wheeler and the 
Army of the Tennessee. It is in part a 
pious memoir of a lifelong friend and for 
the rest a narrative of the largest of the 
Western armies of the Confederacy. It 
falls short of being a complete biography 
because only the briefest references are 
made to the youth of General Wheeler, 
and the narrative closes with the end of 
the war. It will surprise most persons to 
know that, although born in Georgia, 
almost all of General Wheeler’s youth was 
spent with relatives in New York City, 
one of whom appointed him to West Point, 
and he appears on the rolls of the Acad- 
emy as from that State. He seems, how- 
ever, to have considered the claims of 
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Georgia as superior, although it was Ala- 
bama which adopted him and started him 
on his military career as a mere boy. 

We do not get as clear an idea of his 
military services as would have been the 
case had not most of the book been taken 
up with the rather threadbare story of the 
war in the West. Still, although lacking 
in the insight of a great military critic, the 
career of the cavalry leader is fairly out- 
lined, with many adjectives and comments. 
It is unfortunate that the author should 
find it necessary to devote so much of his 
space to the old controversy between Joe 
Johnston and President Davis, and to let 
his bias in favor of the former show in 
so many petty details. No one now doubts 
that Johnston was right and Davis was 
wrong, but the subject is one to be exam- 
ined and commented on without temper. 
The author feels called upon to thresh 
over a great deal of old straw. 

Although this is no important addition 
to the critical commentaries on the Civil 
War, and although the author makes some 
rash statements, there is a good deal of 
interesting detail in the book which is of 
value. It is unfortunate that the author 
did not contribute at least a few pages to 
the subsequent career of General Wheeler, 
which found its climax when he again 
donned the blue in the war against Spain. 


Josepu M. Rocers. 


The Genius of the Common Law* 


Sir’ Frederick Pollock is not only one of 
the most distinguished of English lawyers, 
but he has a positive genius for penetrating 
the intricacies of legal systems and making 
them clear to the lay reader. His text- 
books for the use of the legal profession 
have delighted hundreds of law students 
who have found in them clearness of ex- 
position united to soundness of learning 
and expressed in a style marked by pre- 
cision, grace and strength. In the present 
volume, which was originally delivered as 
a course of lectures at Columbia Univer- 
sity, the author deals with the history of 
the Common Law in its broadest outlines. 
He has not meant the book to be of service 
merely to the profession, and has abstained 
from indulgence in discussions of a tech- 
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nical character which would confuse the 
unlearned and limit the number of readers 
of what is, perhaps, the most lucid account 
in a small compass, of the great legal doc- 
trines which for centuries have ruled the 
affairs of English-speaking peoples. 

With a pardonable play of the fancy, 
the author throughout his book speaks of 
his subject as a person—our lady the 
Common Law—to whom he renders serv- 
ice with all the gallantry of a medieval 
knight. “But,” says Sir Frederick, “we 
do not worship her as a goddess exempt 
from human judgment or above human 
sympathy. She is no placid Madonna sit- 
ting in a rose garden; rather she is like 
the Fortitude of the Florentine master, 
armed and expectant, her battle mace 
lightly poised in fingers ready to close, at 
one swift motion, to the fighting grasp. 
Neither is she a cold minister of the Fates. 
Her soul is founded in an order older 
than the gods themselves, but the joy of 
strife is not strange to her, nor yet the 
humors of the crowd. She belongs to the 
kindred of Homer’s gods, more powerful 
than men, but not passionless or infallible.” 

Going back into a remote past, wearing 
garments of archaic fashion, bound by a 
formalism which to many seems outworn 
and absurd, the genius of the Common 
Law, as the author amply proves, is still 
in the direction of substantial justice. The 
abstruse and highly intricate system of 
pleading which grew around the law often 
perverted its meaning, but did not extin- 
guish its spirit. Happily, we have left the 
bad old days of special pleading behind 
us, and the genuine worth of the Common 
Law is acknowledged to-day by all who 
study it. This does not mean that the 
Common Law is free of evil doctrines. 
Sir Frederick Pollock notes some of these, 
especially the “fellow-servant,” doctrine, 
which is so much talked about at present 
and is responsible for a mass of radical 
legislation. We can recognize the mistakes 
and admit the evils, and at the same time 
agree with our author that the Common 
Law’s greatest work has been done in the 
spirit of freedom. “By that spirit,” de- 
clares the author, in concluding this inter- 
esting volume, “our lady has emboldened 
her servants to speak the truth before 
kings, to restrain the tyranny of usurping 
license, and to carry her ideal of equal 
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public justice and ordered right into every 
quarter of the world.” 


The Interpretation of History* 

Like all Max Nordau’s writings, this 
book is brilliantly written, suggestive and 
stimulating, if not always convincing. The 
author makes a tremendous attack on the 
methods of writing history and the as- 
sumptions of historians. He not only 
combats the idea that history is exclu- 
sively the record of events contained in 
books, but he contends that it is neither 
scientific nor descriptive, that it solves no 
problems, and that instead of helping 
mankind it serves to spread and confirm 
delusions as regards the past. Defining 
history as “the sum of the episodes of 
the human struggle for existence,’ the 
author says that it implies “the record of 
all, great and small, that man has done 
and suffered, all that he has thought, imag- 
ined and achieved within the limits of that 
natural and artificial environment into 
which he was, in which he has to live, 
and by which any satisfaction of his needs 
and impulses is conditioned.” 

It is, of course, obvious that no written 
history ever has or ever will fill the im- 
mense gaps in the story of humanity 
under Nordau’s definition. Historians 
who have written to support a priori 
theological or metaphysical views, or who 
consider history “the biography of might,” 
merit the scathing criticism which Nor- 
dau has poured upon them. On the other 
hand, writers who rank as authorities in 
our time, usually set limits to their inqui- 
ries, and do not profess to give more than 
a contribution to the sum of human 
knowledge concerning an epoch or a prob- 
lem. History can no more answer the 
riddles of the universe than can science. 
Every inquirer is something of an Ulysses 
looking through an arch where “Gleams 
that untraveled world whose margin fades 
forever and forever.” 

To the interpretation of history Nordau 
brings the aid of archeology, sociology, 
psychology and biology. He holds that 
man appeared between two ice ages, in a 
world in which nature spread the table, 
and that, had it not been for the battle 
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which man waged against his environ- 
ment, continually seeking to adapt himself 
to it, he would have perished wth the sec- 
ond ice age, or at most would have been 
confined to a narrow strip following the 
equator. In the struggle for adaptation, 
still going on, our author sees the forces 
beneath the phenomena of historical de- 
velopment. He perceives three great 
periods in human history in which the life 
force of man manifested itself; parasit- 
ism, illusion and knowledge, in an ascend- 
ing scale of adaptation. “The real mean- 
ing of history,” concludes this remarkable 
book, is “the manifestation of the life 
force in mankind.” Whether one accepts 
or rejects the Nordau view, it must be 
admitted that this volume is a courageous 
attempt to reach the reality which lies 
behind the surface of appearance. 


International Arbitration and 


Procedure* 

The reader who wishes to know what 
international arbitration has accomplished, 
and at the same time gain an insight into 
the procedure of commissioners appointed 
to hear and determine disputes between 
various nations, will do well to turn to 
this excellent little book, which has been 
prepared by a distinguished international 
lawyer and lecturer in the Yale Law 
School. 

So much has been written about arbitra- 
tion within the last few years that many 
people are doubtless of the belief that it 
is something comparatively novel in the 
domain of international politics. A glance 
through the pages of the volume under 
notice will not only dispel such an idea, 
but will conclusively prove that sovereign- 
ties have from ancient times dowa to the 
present not merely submitted to arbitra- 
tion commercial disputes not worth going 
to war about, but grave matters, in which 
national honor and prestige were involved. 
Herodotus tells us that the dispute be- 
tween Xerxes and Artabazanes as to who 
should succeed Darius was referred to 
their uncle for settlement. Arbitration was 
frequently resorted to by the Greeks to 
settle disputes between the Hellenic cities. 
The same condition prevailed among the 
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ancient independent states of Italy, but 
when Rome became the mistress of the 
world arbitration ceased, for to the Roman 
there was but one sovereignty—that of 
Rome. After the disruption of the 
Roman Empire the numerous states which 
arose in Europe began to resort to arbitra- 
tion and throughout the Middle Ages there 
are many historic instances of quarrels 
and differences being referred to the 
French and English Kings, Popes and Em- 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire. 

As we come into the modern period the 
subject of arbitration grows in import- 
ance. Mr. Morris has reviewed the facts 
of a number of important cases, especially 
where the United States has been a party. 
His advocacy of international arbitration 
as a remedy for all disagreements is un- 
compromising. He does not admit that 
any case can arise which it would be im- 
possible to arbitrate, even where the issues 
involved “independence, vital interests or 
national honor.” ‘There is a respectable 
body of opinion against this extreme 
position, but no ene has presented a 
clearer, more cogent or more complete 
argument in favor of arbitration as the 
setcled international policy of all civilized 
nations. 

An, appendix contains rules of proced- 
ure which have been adopted by several 
arbitral commissions, and President Taft, 
himself an ardent advocate of the princi- 
ples laid down in this volume, contributes 
a foreword of appreciation and approval. 


The Woman of To-morrow* 


A hurried resume of the woman of the 
past century and the present age will re- 
veal many salient changes in her environ- 
ment. The varied causes which have 
brought about, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, these changes, do not alter the fact 
that the time is at hand when woman 
must readjust herself to the existing in- 
dustrial condition. 

Forced by the invention of machinery 
from the spinning and home manufac- 
tures, she must take her place in the world 
with man and simultaneously retain her 
feminine nature. The possibility of reach- 
ing this goal is insured by establishing a 
balance between tne labors of both sexes. 
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To this end, our present system of in- 
dustrial schools for girls have arisen 
throughout our country, which endeavor 
to give an outlook on life in view of pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

An appreciative estimate of this move- 
ment is discussed by -William Hard in 
The Woman of To-morrow, singularly 
and cleverly written. Mr. Hard has sifted 
the dross from the education, which is 
purely technical, harmonizing it with an 
economic training. 

3y humor and delightful sarcasm, the 
author has revealed many of the farces 
of our leisured class, delicately ridiculed 
our mistaken ideas of woman as the home 
power, all in the interest of training 
woman adequatel yto utilize and expend 
those endowments which Nature has 
privileged her to possess. 


World Organization* 


Two hundred pages set rather narrow 
limits for the large and important subject 
of this book. Originally delivered as eight 
lectures before the Columbia University 
on the Carpentier Foundation by the late 
American Ambassador to Germany, the 
volume, because of the interest of its sub- 
ject-matter, the lucid arrangement and lit- 
erary skill of its author, an acknowledged 
expert in political science, deserves and 
doubtless will receive the attention of an 
audience much wider than the one that 
first heard these lectures. 

Dr. Hill does not profess to give a com- 
plete theory of the State. He deals with 
certain aspects of the modern State which 
have relation to the problem of juristic 
organization. The main object of the 
book is to set forth “the growth of jural 
consciousness among all civilized nations, 
and its embodiment in the modern state.” 
In treating his theme the author discusses 
the State from eight viewpoints, viz.: as 
an embodiment of law, as a juristic person, 
as a promoter of general welfare, as a 
member of a society, as a subject of posi- 
tive law, as a mediator of guarantees, as 
an armed power, and as justiceable per- 
son, 

As the author shows, the desire for 
public security which now prevails 

*Wortp Orcanization: As Affected by the 


Nature of the Modern State. By David Jayne 
Hill. The Columbia University Press. 
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throughout the civilized world was felt 
by the ancients, who attempted to realize 
it in two ways: First, by the loose asso- 
ciations of Greek city states; secondly, by 
Rome in the form of universal empire. 
While the Roman imperial idea failed in 
the end, its influence is still felt, and as 
Dr. Hill says with truth: “The essential 
unity of mankind, the supremacy of law, 
based upon reason, the solidarity of all 
human interests, and the effective organ- 
ization of peace as a condition of human 
happiness—these are some of the splendid 
conceptions which dominated the Roman 
mind and gave an inherent dignity to the 
idea of universal empire.” 

It has been a great stride from the con- 
ception of the State as a juristic person 
to the State as a justiceable person. Civ- 
ilized nations realize that the State should 
be subject to law as well as the embodi- 
ment of law. From the stage of treaty- 
making to that of an International Court 
for the settlement of disputes is a long 
step forward in the interest of peace. 
Dr. Hill, with admirable clearness, shows 
in these lectures how the tendency of 
world politics is more and more in the 
direction of arbitration; how the develop- 
ment of trade and vast, complex lines of 
communication are irresistible forces mak- 
ing possible the realization of a practical 
system of arbitration for the adjustment 
of all international questions upon the 
basis of jurisprudence, not of diplomacy. 
According to our author, the problem of 
world organization lacks one thing neces- 
sary for its solution: “A mutual guaran- 
tee, on the part of Sovereign States, that 
they will not resort to force against one 
another, so long as the resources of justice 
contained in these conventions have not 
been exhausted.” 


Wisconsin* 


Wisconsin bids fair to outrival Oregon 
as the chief experiment station for the 
development of political theories. Within 
the last decade this prosperous State has 
witnessed profound changes in every de- 
partment of its economic and political or- 
ganization. Impartially considered, these 
changes have in most instances worked for 
good, and however skeptical one may feel 

*Wisconsin. An Experiment in Democracy. 
By Frederic C. Howe. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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as to their permanent value, there can be 
no doubt but that Wisconsin is determined 
to give democracy a thorough trial on its 
merits. 

Mr. Howe easily stands in the first rank 
of contemporary writers who seek to bring 
about the thorough democratization of 
American institutions. In the present vol- 
ume he holds a brief for Wisconsin, and 
describes with all the skill which he un- 
doubtedly possesses, the recent legislation 
which has been passed by the Wisconsin 
lawmakers.’ The first chapter is an eulo- 
gistic review of the reforms brought about 
largely by Senator La Follette, and the 
remainder of the volume is taken up with 
an account in detail of these reforms and 
the effects which they have wrought. The 
legislation described is what is called 
“progressive,” and refers to the regulation 
of railroads and public utility corporations, 
workingmen’s compensation acts for inju- 
ries received in course of employment, 
State insurance, equalization of taxation, 
education and farm eugenics. Much is 
said of the part which the University of 
Wisconsin has played in this program of 
reform and progress. Mr. Howe is par- 
ticularly enthusiastic over the new order 
of things which has established the expert 
in every part of the State government and 
given opportunity to the professors and 
graduate students of the University to give 
practical aid to the various departments of 
the State, as well as to extend the advan- 
tages of university training to the masses 
of the people. Recent as many of the 
reforms are, the author points to the in- 
creased prosperity of corporations and 
other commercial concerns doing business 
in the State, as evidence of the wisdom of 
the new laws from an economic point of 
view 

It is clear that Wisconsin has success- 
fully adopted ideas which originated far 
beyond its borders—chiefly in Germany. 
And it is worth noting that the nation 
which oftenest occurs to us as the last 
word in militarism should have taught so 
many lessons in good government to the 
vigorous young democracy of the West. 
Mr. Howe explains Wisconsin by refer- 
ring to democracy, to political freedom, 
based upon the direct primary law. Con- 
ceding all that can be fairly laid to the 
credit of remedies expressed in the form 
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of law, it remains none the less true that 
law is only efficient in a democracy so long 
as public opinion sustains and applies it, 
and the tendency of such books as the 
one here considered is apt to be in the 
direction of over-emphasis upon statutes 
as the preservers of the Commonwealth, 
when these statutes may in time become 
the bulwarks of fraud and evasion. 


The Speakers of the House of 
Commons* 


The office of Speaker of the House of 
Commons is not merely one of great dig- 
nity, but comes down to the English people 
of the present enriched with the memories 
and associations of more than six cen- 
turies. Many eminent men have been 
speakers, and there are some whose names 
are known only to the professed students. 
As its history has not only been longer, but 
more varied than that of the office of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, so the functions are 
different. The English Speaker is a pre- 
siding officer; the American Speaker not 
only presides, but he is a party leader— 
invariably the choice of the dominant 
party—whose influence on legislation is 
very great, and whose business is to see to 
it that his own party gets every advantage 
which parliamentary strategy can give. 

In the present volume Mr. Dasent offers 
the fruits of much research. He traces 
the history of the Speakership from Peter 
de Montfort in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century down to James William 
Lowther, in 1911. The author also gives 
a topographical description of Westmin- 
ster, and appends a catalog of all the 
Speakers, with date of office, their respec- 
tive constituencies, subsequent rank and 
other information. The book is made 
doubly valuable by the large number of 
portraits which the publisher has spared 
no pains and expense to make complete, 
in order that every Speaker whose likeness 
has come down to us in the form of paint- 
ing, stained glass, monumental effigies and 
brasses, may be represented. 


*THE SPEAKERS OF THE House of CoMMONS. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
3y Arthur Irwin Dasent. With Notes on the 
Illustrations by John Lane. John Lane Com- 
pany. 
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Mr. Dasent fills out his narrative by 
noting the chief constitutional changes that 
have taken place during the history of 
Parliament. To his task he brings enthu- 
siasm, good literary equipment and the 
careful methods of an historical scholar. He 
has made the most of his subject, and there 
will be but little disposition to question his 
closing statement, “Politicians and parties 
may come and go, changes may, and must, 
occur, in the aims and aspirations of the 
democracy of England, which will affect 
the relations of the House of Commons 
towards the parent assembly; but the 
Speaker’s office, unfettered by the exi- 
gencies of party, and administered in the 
lofty and impartial spirit which has char- 
acterized the later years of its existence, 
will endure as long as the Constitution 
itself.” 

The book is unreservedly recommended 
to those who are at all interested in the 
subject treated. It is not only trustwor- 
thy, but readable from cover to cover. 


Marcus Alonzo Hanna* 


This substantial volume contains all that 
the public can reasonably expect in the 
way of information concerning the career 
and personality of the late Senator Hanna. 
Mr. Croly has proved himself a diligent in- 
vestigator, but the difficulties of his task 
have been increased by the fact that Mr. 
Hanna did not keep copies of many of his 
most important letters, and there are no 
written notes or other records of the most 
decisive acts and negotiations of his career. 
At the outset the author asks the careful 
and unprejudiced consideration of his 
readers upon the ground that his subject 
has a wider meaning than the controver- 
sies and opinions of an individual who in 
his lifetime made many friends who be- 
lieved in him, and as many enemies who 
hated and distrusted him. Mr. Croly’s 
attitude from first to last is correct; he 
has studied his subject calmly and impar- 
tially, and most readers will leave the 
book with the impression that they have a 
true and well-proportioned picture of a 
man who was in his time the most potent 
force among American politicians. 

Mr. Hanna came of good stock. In his 
father’s blood there were strains of Scotch- 


*Marcus Atonzo Hanna. His Life and Work. 
By Herbert Croly. The Macmillan Company. 
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Irish, Welsh, and English or Dutch; on his 
mother’s side, French Huguenot with Eng- 
lish and Irish infusions. He was born at 
New Lisbon, Ohio, September 24, 1837; 
he died in the city of Washington, Febru- 
ary 15, 1904. He didnot attain the Scrip- 
tural limit, but his life was crowded with 
hard work in business and politics. As 
Mr. Croly points out, Hanna belonged to 
Ohio's second or third generation, “the 
generation which grew up before the end 
of the pioneer period, but after the edge 
had been rubbed off of the struggles and 
hardships of the early settlers, and whi.h 
entered into a comparatively definite and 
abundant social and economic heritage.’ 
Mark Hanna was thoroughly typical of his 
time and the expanding country in which 
he dwelt. He was not a student of books ; 
he was certainly not a philosophic states- 
man, and his views on social, political and 
economic questions represent a stage ot 
thought rapidly passing away in America 
On the other hand, as business man and 
politician he stood for that well-known 
figure in American life—the young man 
who starts with a fair inheritance and 
much force of character and who event- 
ually “makes good” from the standpoint 
of material success. 

Mr. Croly wisely takes into considera- 
tion the environment in which Mark 
Hanna lived. To understand rightly such 
a man we must know the background of 
his life, and one of the most valuable mer- 
its of the present volume is the clearness 
of insight and the knowledge displayed of 
the changing scenes of American life as 
the nineteenth merged into the twentieth 
century. By far the greater part of the 
book is taken up with the narration of 
Hanna’s public life. The Presidential 
campaigns of 1896 and 1900 are thor 


oughly covered by the author, as is also 
the period of Hanna’s service in the United 
States Senate. What this career means is 
aptly summed up in the author's conclud- 
ing chapter. Mr. Croly views Hanna as 
the representative of “the most vital social 
and economic tradition in American his- 
tory—the tradition, that is, of the pioneer. 
l¥e was an incarnation of the spirit and 
methods of the men who seized and cleared 
the public domain, developed its natural 
resources, started and organized an indus- 
trial and commercial system and deter- 
mined most of our political and social hab- 
its and forms.” Beginning as an agency 
of local economic development, the pioneer 
spirit reached out into the national econo- 
mic field. Especially was this true after 
the Civil War, and as Mr. Croly notes: 
“In one way or another every kind of busi- 
ness was obtaining State aid, and was de- 
pendent upon State policy for its pros- 
perity. At the very moment when both 
business and politics were being modified 
by specialization and organization, business 
itself was being fastened irretrievably to 
pe litics.” . 

In his final plea, Mr. Croly says of 
Hanna: “His personal behavior toward 
other men was directed toward the realiza- 
tion of those social values, the promotion 
of which is declared to be the object of a 
better system. If he was lacking, as his 
critics have declared, in idealism, the de- 
ficiency was at least partly due to the very 
reality of a certain ideal element in his 
own life. An impulse toward a_ better 
quality of human association was instinc- 
tive with him. When, if ever, Mark 


Hanna’s way of behavior toward his fel- 
lows becomes common instead of rare, we 
shall not need so much reform or so many 
reformers.” 








FICTION 


APACHES OF NEW York, THE, 
By Alfred Henry Lewis. 

True incidents in the lives of the criminal 
population of the underworld which inhabits the 
East Side in New York give startling revelations. 

The book makes no pretense of being fiction, 
but gives police records of some noted criminals 
and the history of many fallen women. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Bunp Roap, THE. 

That threadbare theme—uncongenial mar- 
ried life—is depicted in this book. 

Carmen, beautiful and lovable (or so her 
lover believed her), married the thoughtful, 
dreamy, though ardent, Harry. Carmen proves 
herself to be false. To her husband she was 
the innocent, sweet girl who loves and is loved; 
to those who knew her better she was the fast- 
est of women. But her husband was destined 
to reap the harvest of her wild oats. He, at last, 
realizes his wife’s deception and likewise his 
mistake in marrying her. 

One wonders why the author of a book so 
cleverly managed and so well-written should 
have chosen so common a theme. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Broken Bett, THE. 
By Marie Van Vorst. 

A noble character, the embodiment of a true 
heroine, is Marie Sant’ Alcione, an American 
woman who, at the age of seventeen, was sold 
to an Italian count in return for his title. 
Marie’s husband proves false, and in her en- 
deavor to get away from the talk and sight 
of his scandals, she meets the man who wins 
her heart. 

How she suffers because of this new love is 
pathetically told. Nevertheless Marie does not 
once falter in her duty. The author has indeed 
introduced us to a truly good woman—such a 
woman as we rarely meet in the books of to-day, 
—a woman free from immorality, who possesses 
a soul and cherishes it. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


DEFENDERS, THE. 
; By Foy Gillespie. 

This historical novel treats of adventures of 
the pioneer settlers of Texas. In the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century a bitter dispute 
arose between the Spanish in Mexico and the 
United States over the territory known at pres- 
ent as the State of Texas. The Indians and 
Spanish united in their efforts to overcome the 
settlers who encroached upon this valuable 
property. 

The book describes heroic warfare under the 
brave defenders, Houston, Austin and Crockett. 
quoting authentic historic records and telling of 
the undying love of the heart-torn women. 


The Cosmopolitan Press. 


Exit Eviza. 
3y Barry Pain. 

A little volume of humorous sketches by an 
Englishman, who uses not only his wife and 
baby, but his neighbors, the office and matters 
in general for his subjects. Cassell & Co. 


Fatt Guy, THE. 
3y Brand Whitlock. 

Fourteen short stories that have appeared at 
various times in the magazines. They are, with 
others, The Fall Guy, The Sleeping Column, The 
Last Chance, Their Quest, In the Fall, The 
Question. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


HERO AND THE MAN, THE. 
3y L. Curry Morton. 

A brilliant writer of short stories in the “Mod- 
ern View,” Alice Delamere, writes a book which 
becomes immediately very popular. Like all 
successful writers, she attempts a second book, 
but cannot make her hero what she wishes him 
to be. In the meantime she has met Fenton, a 
brilliant politician of the day, and she uncon- 
sciously compares her hero with him and finds 
her hero lacking. Fenton falls in love with the 
girl and by his very nobility of character wins 
Alice’s love from a man less worthy of her. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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House oF ROBERSHAYE, THE. 
By Emma Brooke. 

This belongs to the type of early Victorian 
fiction of the Duchess order. A strange will 
throws two twif-cousins into a difficult rela- 
tionship and the working out of their problem 
affords a tale of mystery and highly dramatic 
episode. Duffield & Co. 


KNIGHTLY YEARS, THE. 
By W. M. Ardagh. 

With the Canary Islands for the background, 
quaint Spanish and native inhabitants for the 
characters, and the time that of Isabella the 
Catholic, the tale itself is written in a more 
modern tone than the time, place and people 
imply. 

It is the body servant of the Governor of 
Gomera who is the hero of the story, and his 
love-affairs become somewhat mixed up with 
those of his master, adding to the difficulties of 
the plot and the length of the story. 

John Lane Company. 


Mission OF VicrortA WILHELMINA, THE. 
By Jeanne Bartholow Magoun. 

This small book is an autobiographical sketch 
of the life of an inexperienced country girl who 
sought employment in New York and was be- 
trayed by her employer. Tiny Victoria Wilhel- 
mina was an unwelcome charge to her sorrow- 
ing mother, but in the few hours of her life 
accomplished a valuable mission. 

B. W. Huebsch. 


Motty McDonacp. + 
By Randall Parrish. 

A young officer in the Confederate army is dis- 
gracefully discharged, due to the plot of an 
enemy, and turns up as an enlisted soldier. He 
is dispatched by an officer to meet the latter’s 
daughter, Molly, whom he fears will be beset 
by Indians on her way out to her father. 

How the Indians did beset them and how the 
voung soldier valiantly saved the girl’s life many 
times is very clearly and well told. 


Naturally the man falls in love with the beauti- 
ful girl who loves him for his courage and 


strength. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


ROMANCE OF A STATE SEcRET, THE. 
By W. Trafford-Taunton. 

A story of how a legitimate son of Charles II 
came to England and fell in love with the girl 
who was being wooed by the Earl of Rochester, 
the succession to the throne depending upon 
which of the two the girl chose for her hus- 
band. Very ordinarily written and lacking the 
snap of most novels of this period. 

Dana Estes & Co. 
Seconp Deuce, THE. 
By Garrett P. Serviss. 

A rather fanciful and weird story of a 
scientist, Cosmo Versal, who discovered that 
the earth was again to be flooded by water—this 
time from contact with a water-covered planet. 
He endeavored to save the inhabitants by warn- 
ing them and by building another ark. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 


SHADow oF Power, THE. 
By Paul Bertram. 

An autobiographical romance, in diary form, 
of the time when the King of Alva held the 
Netherlands. It is rather long, sometimes tire- 
some and much concerned with Dutch politics 
in the sixteenth century. 

John Lane Company. 


SUNKEN SUBMARINE, THE. 
By Captain Danrit. 

If you wish to know how it feels under thirty 
fathoms of water, to be submerged in a disabled 
submarine, you will have many emotions and 
learn much from this dramatic tale. 

How two men lived for six davs under waters 
off the African coast, suffered the pangs of the 
lost and were finally rescued when physically 
exhausted, form the elements of a story to de- 
light the adventuresome. 

Little, Brown & Co 


JUVENILES 


ALMA OF Hapiey HALL. 
By Laura M. Breitenbach. 

Sad, to the state of being melancholic, with a 
temper that threatened to spoil her life, Alma 
reached Hadley Hall. There, in the midst of 
her friends, reigned Cordelia, the girl who helped 
everyone in trouble and who, by her very per- 
sonality, made people love and believe in her. 
She became interested in Alma and by her gen- 
tle rebukes, tender care and protection, together 
with a firm love, succeeded in making Alma 
one of the most popular and lovable girls in 
school. 

The author has endeavored to show us Had- 
ley Hall and its girls with a great deal of 
vividness and she has indeed succeeded. It is 
one of the best boarding-school stories of the 
year. L. C. Page & Co. 


CHILDREN IN THE LitrLE O_p Rep House, THE. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. 

The latest series by this author is that en- 

titled the “Little Red House Series.” This book 


is the story of eight children with the most de- 
lightful of mothers. In many ways she reminds 
us of Mother Carey in Mother Carey’s Chickens. 
Like Mrs. Carey, the mother in this book is a 
widow who lives only for her children. How 
her sacrifices and trials are at last rewarded 
forms an interesting part of the story. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


CLASSROOM AND CAMPUS. 
By Warren L,. Eldred. 

The “Ramblers” are the most important char- 
acters in this book of school life. They lead in 
all the good. movements in the school and yet 
they manage to get heaps of fun and enjoy- 
ment out of it. 

In direct contrast to them is a crowd of other 
boys who are working for the ruin of the 
school’s reputation, and it with these boys that 
the “Ramblers” are chiefly concerned. 

The “Ramblers” finally succeed in having the 
worst boys expelled or in making them turn 
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over new leaves and join the “Ramblers” or 
the “Buds of Proniise” as they call themselves. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


Dave Porter oN CAvE ISLAND. 
By Edward Stratemeyer. 

It will be good news to all boys to hear that 
the eighth volume of this “best-known” and 
“best loved character in all American fiction” has 
appeared. ' 

The story opens in “Oak Hall,” but soon Dave 
returns home for the Christmas holidays. While 
there he learns that his benefactor is in danger 
of ruin unless a jewel of great value can be 
restored to him. Dave, with two chums, un 
dertakes the mission. Many thrilling adventures 
take place on Cave Island, where they go, but 
Dave and his friends come back safely with the 
restored jewel. 

Lothrop. Lee and Shepard Company 


EFFIE'S CHRISTMAS DREAM. 
By Laura Claire Foucher. 

Children love to play stories and this delight 
ful little book will furnish an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a well-regulated play. 

The little drama is taken from a short story 
entitled “A Christmas Dream and How It Came 
True,” by Louisa M. Alcott, whose “Little Wom 
en” and “Little Men” afford so much delight 
for boys and girls. Little, Brown & Co 


Girts oF Frienpty Terrace, THE. 
By Harriet Lummis Smith. 

“Friendly Terrace” is the name of a pretty 
village street in which live a number of very de 
lightiul young girls. 

Peggy, the adored of all, treats all her friends 
with equal kindness and showers upon all her 
sympathy and love 


BIOGRAPHY 


CHARLES DICKENS AS AN Epitor, 
Selected and edited by R. C. Lehmann. 
Letters written by Charles Dickens to William 
Henry Wills, his sub-editor, on “Household 
Words” and “All the Year Round.” Most of 
the letters have been published before 
Sturgis & IWValton. 


CuiLp’s JourNEY With Dickens, .\. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Mrs. Wiggin’s contribution to the literature of 
the Dicken’s Centenary. She recounts how, as a 
child, she met the great author in a train and 
gives the interesting conversation that took place 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


CHINESE REVOLUTION, THE. 
By Arthur Judson Brown. 

\ brief account of the recent Chinese disturb- 
ances with their outcome so far. It does not at- 
tempt to be an exhaustive work, but it gives a 
clear view of conditions in China and of pos 
sibilities for a new and great modern develop 
ment 


Student Volunteer Movement. 


Firry YEARS IN OREGON 
By Governor T. T. Greer 
Random and discursive recollections of a 


former Governor of Oregon who was born in the 


It is Peggy alone who at first takes the new 
girl, Elaine, under her wings. Elaine is difficult 
at first, but she develops into a sweet young 
girl. L. C. Page & Co 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE SIOUX, 

By D. Lange. 

Mr. Lange has endeavored to portray with ac- 
curacy a story of the Indians which awakens 
so much interest and love of adventure in the 
hearts of young boys. 

In this particular story the author tries to rep- 
resent the last efforts of the Sioux tribes to 
hold back the invasions of the civilized white 
men. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company 


PETER AND POLLy. 
3y Elizabeth Hays Wilkinson. 

Two kittens meet in a yard near their respec- 
tive homes, They are Peter and Polly. 

The story of their friendship, schooldays and 
courtship is humorously told in this little book. 
We even attend their wedding and see the tall 
stately Peter in his dress suit and with his 
fine air. The story is one that children will en- 
joy to the utmost, particularly since there are 
colored illustrations throughout the book. 

Doubleday, Page & Co 


Prur’s LirtLe Frienps. 
By Amy Brooks. 

Here we have another of the well-known 
“Prue Books,” so dear to the childish heart. In 
this particular book we meet with some more of 
Prue’s friends. Most of the book tells of the 
life in the circus, since one of Prue’s little boy 
friends has become a rider in the circus. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


AND HISTORY 


present boundaries of the State. Most of his 
life he has been a farmer. He served several 
terms in the Legislature and finally in aiding 
others developed a talent for stump speaking 
which landed him in the Governor’s chair, 
although he failed of re-election. He gives some 
entertaining tales of early Oregon and the men 
who made it as well as some interesting com- 
ments on politics and public men of his State 
in recent years. There is some humor in the 
book and a lot of interesting anecdotes. 


Neale Publishing Company. 


Joun Lavery Ano His Work 
3y Walter Shaw-Sparrow 

The story of the Scotch artist with an ap- 
preciative introduction by Cunninghame Graham, 
and illustrated with many reproductions of Lav- 
ery’s work in color and gravure. 

Dana Estes & ( 
My Turee Bic Fricuts 
By André Beaumont. 

The winner of the three biggest races in the 
history of aviation writes his experiences, with 
illustrations. A volume full of entertaining anec- 
dote for the general reader and of valuable in- 
formation for those interested in the flying ma- 


chine. VecBr-de, Nast & Co. 
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Wak OF THE SIxTIEs, THE. 
Compiled by E. R. Hutchins. 
A collection of disjecta membra concerning 
the rebellion, most of which are here published 
for the first time. The large volume contains 
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ates in both armies. This is a scrap book and 
does not pretend to be anything else. Most of 
these are personal incidents which have a value of 
their own although in the mass they are not an 


important contribution to the history of the 
more than one hundred short chapters dealing conflict. 
with the experiences of various officers and priv- Neale Publishing Company. 
EDUCATIONAL 


BEN GREET SHAKESPEARE FOR AMATEUR PLAay- 
ERS, THE. 

Arrangements of The Tempest, A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream and As You Like It for 
school and club and other private presentations. 
Well illustrated, carefully cut and edited and 
supplied with practical instructions and notes. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Ear_y Stories AND SONGs. 
By Mary Clark Farnes. 

This book grew out of an experience in 
teaching foreigners to speak English. It will 
be useful for those working among immigrants 
and is well recommended in this connection by 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner. 

F. H. Revell Company. 
ELOQUENCE. 
By Garrett P. Serviss. 

A handbook on the art of public speaking with 

many examples from illustrious orators. 


Harper & Brothers. 
Festiva, Boox, THE. 
By Jennette E. C. Lincoln. 
A volume of dances, revels and musical games 
for schools and colleges, with illustrations from 
half-tones. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Fiac Day AND INDEPENDENCE Day. 
By Robert H. Schauffer. 
These books are two volumes of “Our Amer- 
ican Holiday Series.” They are composed of 


prose and poetry, some selections of which are - 


“The National Banner,” 
“Star Spangled Banner” 
pieces. 


“Union and Liberty,” 
and other patriotic 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Harper’s GuipE To WiLp FLowenrs. 
By Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey. 

A complete guide to wild flowers based on 
the 1908 edition of Grays Manual of Botany. 
It is completely illustrated and diagramed and 
should prove a valuable text-book. 

Harper & Brothers. 


HomeE-MaApE KINDERGARTEN, THE. 
3y Nora A. Smith. 
A foremost kindergarten woman tells mothers 
in faraway places how they can have this early 


training for their children.. The book will bring 
happiness to many a mining camp home and to 
other homes in the wilds. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 
MytTHs AND LEGENDS OF CALIFORNIA. 

By Katharine B. Judson. 

The folk-lore of California and the South- 
west, uniform with the same author’s works on 
Myths and Legends of Alaska and Myths and 
Legends of the Pacific Northwest. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


New DEMANDS IN EDUCATION. 
By James Phinney Munroe. 

Dr. Munroe expounds his theories as to the 
new demands brought about through the ad- 
vance of education. Among these are the de- 
mands for efficient administration, for a true 
profession of teaching, for a vocational train- 
ing, for discipline. He takes up the question of 
how the colleges ruin the high schools, and the 
needs for industrial education. He finds many 
things wrong with the schools, but he suggests 
many ways for remedying these wrongs. It is a 
book that parents and teachers should read and 
ponder over. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Pray-MAKING. 
3y William Archer. 

A manual of craftmanship for the playwright, 
the first ever written. It is not a book of in- 
struction, but one of analysis and suggestion. 
Written from the technical standpoint it will be 
of interest chiefly to students and authors. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THEORIES OF Evo.ution, THE. 
By Yves Delage and Marie Goldsmith. 
Translated by Andre Tridon. 

A popular exposition of the various theories 
of evolution now in force among scientists. The 
author, Delage, is one of the foremost biologists 
in Europe, and he has written at length and 
with comprehensiveness and yet without bias. 
The book is important from a technical scien- 
tific standpoint. B. Y. Huebsch. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ECHOES OF CHEER. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. 

Short poems by a well-known fiction writer, 
not remarkable, but showing a good deal of 
genuine poetic feeling and a gift of optimism. 

Sherman, French & Co. 
PoEMS. 
By William Sharp. 

A selection of Sharp’s voems made and ar- 

ranged by Mrs. Sharp. A beautiful small photo- 


gravure of Sharp gives a frontispiece and the 
editor writes a very clear and understanding 
foreword. Duffield & Co 


SoNNETS AND BALLATE oF Guipo CAVALCANTI. 
With translation and introduction by Ezra 
Pound. 

Excellent translations from the work of the 

Italian poet by a talented young American who 

has easily distinguished himself as a translator 
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and as a writer of verses. The introduction re- 
veals a very sympathetic understanding of the 
early Italian poet and will help readers to a 
clearer interpretation of the translated poems. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


EVERBLOOMING RosEs. 
By Georgia Torrey Drennan. 

In this book on roses the author tells us the 
story, habits, culture, description, care, nativity 
and parentage of many of the roses that we 
have in our gardens. Among them are the “Tea 
Rose,” the “Bengal Rose,” the “Bourbon Rose” 
and many others. At the back of the book is 
a complete list of roses. Duffield & Co. 


Forester’s MANUEL, THE. 
3y Ernest Thompson Seton. 
No. 2 of the “Scout Manual Series,” being 
a guide to the trees of Eastern North America. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Harr-Timper House, THE. 
By Allen W. Jackson. 

The house that is typical of the English coun- 
tryside has here many photographs and plans 
for the use of the home-builder in country and 
suburbs. McBride, Nast & Co. 


INEXPENSIVE Homes oF INDIVIDUALITY. 

A new edition of a collection of photographs 
and plans illustrating some of the best examples 
of American country and suburban homes. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 


Makinc A Rosg GARDEN. 
By Henry H. Saylor. 

MAKING THE GrRoUNDS ATTRACTIVE WITH SHRUB- 
BERY. 


MAKING A LAWN. 
By Luke A. Doogue. 


MAKING A GARDEN ATTRACTIVE WITH SHRUB- 
MAKING A TENNIS Court. 
By George E. Walsh. 
Five “House and Garden Making Books,” 
manuals of instruction for the amateur gardener. 
WecBride, Nast & Co. 


SporTING FIREARMS. 
By Horace Kephart. 
PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY 
By A. S. Wheeler. 

“Outing Handbooks,” manuals for the life of 
outdoors. An excellent guide for the use of 
firearms with numerous diagrams, and a handy 
little book of suggestions for poultry raising. 

Outing Publishing Company 


BATTLE OF BASEBALL, THE. 
By C. H. Claudy. 

For baseball “fans,” this book cannot be sur 
passed. One thinks that one knows practically 
all that there is to know about this great Amer- 
ican game until one reads this book, which ex 
plains all the minor details of baseball. How the 
famous managers pit their wits against each 
other is interestingly told by the author. In 
addition to the facts about the game and about 
many of the greatest players, there are photo- 
graphs of various prominent players of the day. 

The Century Company 


ECONOMIC AND Mora .Aspects FO THE Liquor 
BUSINESS. 
By Robert Bagnell. 

The liquor business studied from the social 
side in a concise, easily readable way. All 
questions of health and the effects of alcohol on 
health are laid aside, and the individual user of 
liquor is considered entirely from the standpoint 
ot his relation to other individuals and to so- 
ciety in general. The responsibility of the saloon 
for the liquor situation of to-day is carefully 
analyzed and discussed. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


How SuHarut I Tett My Cup? 
By Mrs. Woodallen Chapman. 


INSTEAD OF “Wixp Oars.” 
By Winfield Scott Hall. 


WueEn A Boy BEcoMEs A MAN. 
By H. Bisseker. 

The “Edward Bok Books of Self-Knowledge 
‘or Young People and Parents.” Brief sugges- 
tions for helping boys and girls through the more 
critical stages of life. 

F. H. Revell Company. 
How to EXceEL. 
By Dwight Edwards Maroon. 

A helpful little book for Sunday-school teach- 
ers, laying down general principles. It is a book 
to inspire the teacher, to encourage the dis- 
couraged, to arouse the best in each individual 
reader. Frederick H. Hitchcock. 
How to Grow ONE Hunpbrep BusHELs oF CorN 

PER ACRE ON Worn SOIL. 
By William C. Smith. 

A second revised edition, the first edition hav- 
ing been exhausted. The book tells first what 
the title promises, and the author writes out of 
a long and personal experience. Farmers 
throughout the country will be glad to get this 
information. Stewart & Kidd Company. 


How to Visit THE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
By Esther Singleton. 
A guide to English cathedrals with a brief 
history of English architecture and a glossary 
of architectural terms. Fully illustrated. 


Dodd, Meale & Co. 


LETTERS FROM A FatrHER To His Son ENTERING 
COLLEGE. 
By Charles Franklin Thwing. 

The president of Western Reserve University 
puts some mighty good advice into these let- 
ters purporting to be from a father to his son. 
Many fathers want to say much to a boy just 
leaving home but do not know how to say it. 
President Thwing’s long experience makes every- 
thing that he says along this line valuable. 

Platt & Peck Company. 


Mope, HouseKEEPER, THE. 
By Elizabeth W. Smith. 

\n interesting and really useful compilation of 
recipes, with many suggestions whereby a har- 
rassed housewife may solve some of her prob- 
lems. As one writer puts it “this book should be 
an indispensable addition to the trousseau of 
every bride.” 

Pentecostal Publishing Company, Louisville, 

Kentucky. 
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AST year. Queed was the most 

talked of novel for many 

months. Undoubtedly William 

Sydnor Harrison, before prac- 

tically unknown, leaped into 
fame with this first novel, and readers 
began to speculate upon the possibility of 
his succeeding it with another. It will 
interest Book News MONTHLY readers, 
we feel sure, to learn something about the 
author of Oueed, and therefore we are 
publishing in September a Harrison num- 
ber, and William Stewart Bryan, who 
knows Mr. Harrison well, has prepared a 
study of the personality of the creator of 
Oueed, and of his work. To add further 
interest to the appreciation, we will repro- 
duce a number of unconventional photo- 
graphs of Mr. Harrison and members of 
his family. 

In this number will appear another 
story by G. A. Birmingham, again a piece 
of real Irish humor, as all Mr. Birming- 
ham’s stories are. 

There will be new “Corporal Cameron” 
chapters and the next to the last essay on 
“Life in London,” by Arnold Bennett, and 
one or more travel sketches with picture 
features. 


)) 
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The early fall book announcements will 
make this issue important to book readers, 
and the last of the summer fiction and 
works of general interest will be reviewed. 

This is the time to start a big autumn 
subscription campaign. Book News 
MonTHLY readers are notably faithful. 
The past vear has been an unusually en- 
couraging one in the matter of acquiring 
new readers. We do not attribute this 
entirely to the introduction of fiction as 
a feature, but we do believe that readers 
generally have been pleased to find a story 
now and then, and from month to month 
new chapters of an interesting serial in 
their numbers of the magazine. Without 
sacrificing anything of our position as the 
first book magazine in the country, we 
have developed, in addition to the book 
and author interest, a wide general inter- 
est, and this policy shall be further pur- 
sued in coming numbers. Watch for the 
1913 announcements and see if you do not 
find yourself impelled to say a good word 
for THE Book News MonrTu_ty to the 
man or woman next you. Or send us in 
some names and addresses. We will for- 
ward specimen copies, knowing that the 
magazine will speak for itself every time 
it is placed in the right hands. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book News 


MonTuiy, Philadelphia. 


which the change is to go into effect. 


Address other communications to THE 
Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 
must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number 


Book NeEws 
Changes 


MonrTHLY. 
of address 
with 
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